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NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


A completely new edition of the popu- 
lar Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches 
Digest is just off the press. Filled with 
articles, play diagrams, photos, and 


suggestions on Offense, Defense, and 
Fundamentals by America’s leading 
coaches. Your copy is free for the 
asking. Clip the coupon — today. 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me a free copy of the new Seal-O- 


San Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Coach 


School 


City. State 


HIS YEAR the basketball 
. spectacle will change! With 
the first blast of the referee’s 
whistle and the first rifled pass, 
will come a harder-hitting brand 
of basketball. A more vitalizing, 
speed-flashing, sinew-toughening 
type of game . . . preparing and 
conditioning its teams for the 
“bigger game” ahead. 


This type of basketball—and the 
preparation for it—is right up 
Seal-O-San’s alley. For Seal-O-San 
was created to help put zip and 
speed into your squad. 


With its 100% slip proof surface 
underfoot, your boys get positive 
traction for quick stops and starts. 


Acclaimed by 5350 coaches for its 
100°o Non-Slippery Playing Surface 


Fundamentals are easily mastered 
and teamwork quickly improves. 
By avoiding serious injuries from 
skids and falls, SeaJ-O-San gives 
your players confidence, high 
morale, and the wiil to win. 


These are the qualities that make 
Seal-O-San the top ranking gym 
floor finish; these, plus its simple 
mopped-on method of application 
and easy maintenance. 


In this coming season—this dress 
rehearsal for tomorrow’s grim- 
mer game—let Seal-O-San set the 
stage for you. Let it play its part 
in building the fighting minds 
and muscles that will speed your 
team to Victory. 
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Autumn Books 


HOW TO TRAIN HUNTING DOGS by William F. Brown.$2.50 
SPORTS PHOTOGRAPHY by Lee Wulff......................-.-------. $2.50 
CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN HEALTH AND PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION by Vaughn S. Blanchard...............-.... $1.50 
TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN by Alice W. Frymir and 


The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 
TABLE TENNIS by Jay Pirves.....c.o-.co-.-ccscocco0sccsscceleesenessnees $1.00 


TOUCH FOOTBALL by Lieutenant Colonel John V. Grom- 
bach 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING by George T. Stafford and 


jiU JITSU by Frederick P. $1.00 
Clair Rees Rashethall Library 
THE SCIENCE OF COACHING by Clair Bee......2.2.0..2.2.0000-+- $1.00 
DRILLS AND FUNDAMENTALS by Clair Bee........020.2.....-- $1.00 
MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE AND ATTACK by Clair Bee....$1.00 
ZONE DEFENSE AND ATTACK by Clair Bee..0....2.20..0.00---+ $1.00 


READY IN DECEMBER 


The Barnes Idie Hour Lilnary 


MAGIC by Barrows Mussey 
100 PUZZLES by Anthony S. Filipiak......2.22.0.0.000.2.0ctccseecesesnens $1.00 


--- Latest News 


One county in Maryland orders approximately 150 copies each of 
Salt & others—TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Neilson & Van Hagen—PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


Jack—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR SMALL ELEMEN.- 
TARY SCHOOLS 


This and That 


As the Holiday season approaches it js 
well to give some thought to the plannin 
of parties, not only in school, club and 
homes, but also for our men in the armed 
forces wherever they may be. We pub. 
lish a wide selection of books that give 
helpful suggestions for the planning and 
conduct of successful parties. At the top 
of the list is the perennial favorite SO. 
CIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 
by B. S. Mason and E. D. Mitchel 
($2.50). This book contains over 1200 
tried and tested social games and activi- 
ties. THE PARTY BOOK by Mary 
Breen, ($2.50) who by the way is now 
with the American Red Cross helping 
with the recreational program, is another 
favorite with party givers. Also, PART- 
NERS IN PLAY by Mary Breen 
($1.00) is invaluable in the planning of 
social gatherings for service men. Miss 
Breen’s latest book, THE CHILDREN’S 
PARTY BOOK ($2.50), is crammed 
full of games, planned parties and direc- 
tions on how to make appetizing “eats”, 
A book specifically for use during Christ- 
mas is LET’S CELEBRATE CHRIST- 
MAS by Horace J.*Gardner ($2.50). 
This contains parties, games, carols, 
stories, etc., and is a complete book on 
how to celebrate the best of all holidays. 

Books for Christmas are always most 
acceptable and may I suggest that you 
send to your friends in the profession 
books that you know they would like and 
would be of value to them. 


* * * * 


For the past years the writer has had 
the pleasure of informing you through 
these columns of what we were publishing 
in the hope that you would be sufficiently 
stirred to order these books. Evidently 
enough of you have been stirred because 
the boss continued to let me play with 
type and words. But, now for the dura- 
tion, I will be turning over this job to 
another as I have been fortunate enough 
to have the opportunity to join with 
Uncle Sam who seems to think he can 
make use of what I have learned in the 
publishing business. We have a grand 
list of books for the coming year and I 
recommend them to you in advance. And, 
so goodbye, and I’ll be seeing you when 
we settle down to win the peace. J.L.P. 


A. S. BARNES AND 


Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th Street 


COMPANY 


New York, New York 
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What Has Biokinetics to Offer 
to the Physical Educator ? 


A. STEINDLER, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
State University of lowa Hospitals 


eral, so biokinetics or biomechanics is the science 
of human or animal motion. 

Human motion is nothing more than a special case 
of motion in general. It means that the mathematical 
laws which govern all motion can be applied to human 
motion in particular. The question is: 

1. Is human motion a simple enough phenomenon 
to be analyzed like inanimate motion? 

2. If it can be so analyzed, is the analysis of any 
practical benefit to the physical educator ? 

Let me answer the second question first, because it 
is easier. Why should you be told by an abstract 
science what is good and profitable for the development 
of the human body? Has not the experience of gen- 
erations taught you how to develop an athlete, a run- 
ner, a boxer, a pole vaulter? What possible contribu- 
tion could come to your empirical knowledge from cold 
mathematical considerations? Well, you may as well 
ask a dietitian what benefits she derives from chemistry. 
Our grandmothers were seasoned empiricists in the 
art of cooking; they had a wide knowledge in infant 
nutrition; they most likely would turn up their noses 
at the influx of sciences into the sacred field of collec- 
tive experience; but you don’t see the dieticians scoff 
at the help they derive from their knowledge of chem- 
istry; and, if there is virtue in this homily, the serv- 
ices of the mathematical sciences for the understand- 
ing of human motion with which you are so vitally in- 
terested, should be equally acceptable. 

Again, you protest, you have command of human 
anatomy. Does it not teach us all there is to human 
motion? My contention is, that anatomy is the abso- 
lutely indispensable and invaluable background upon 
which the knowledge of motion rests. It is, however, 
a background only. It merely makes us acquainted 
with the material that performs motion, with arrange- 
ments and details of the locomotor apparatus of the 
human machine. It teaches the structure and some 
of the function of this complicated device. Kinetics, 
however, goes deeper into the mechanical aspect of 
locomotion. It is the physiology of the human motion. 
It reveals and analyzes the thousands of mechanical 
situations created by forces outside of the human body, 
situations which constantly influence the action of a 


A S KINETICS is the science of motion in gen- 


A paper presented before the Central District Physical 
Education Association, Des Moines, April, 1942. 
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By 


muscle, aiding it in one instance, resisting it in the 
other, or even reversing its normal motor effect in 
the third. 

There are more ways than one to check up on the 
rationality of human motion in terms of pure theoreti- 
cal mechanics. We know that the more perfect the 
performance of a motor act, whether it be a simple mo- 
tion or a complicated athletic feat, the less is the ex- 
penditure of energy involved, and the more economic 
it is. To our esthetic sense such movements appeal 
as free, graceful and finished in their performance. 
And one can actually calculate the amount of energy 
expended in terms of calories so that on these grounds 
two identical motor acts can be compared as to the 
degree of skill and perfection with which they are car- 
ried out. 

We can determine the limit strength of a muscle 
with considerable aceuracy from its diameter ; its limit 
of work it can display from its mass and contractile 
length. Indeed, we can go further into details. Know- 
ing the limit of strength a muscle can display from 
certain known constants of its mass and contractile 
length, it is possible to calculate the dynamic effect 
which such muscle action must display in 2 certain 
given situation when the resistance to its contracture 
is known in terms of mass, inertia, etc., terms with 
which the mechanical engineer is perfectly at home. 
Furthermore, the contractile strength exerted by a 
muscle in a given moment can be checked up and visu- 
alized by a sort of electrical transcription based upon 
action currents which the muscle produces in contract- 
ing; from the amplitude and frequency of these cur- 
rent waves we can determine how near the muscle is to 
exhaustion and signs of oncoming fatigue can be read- 
ily noticed. 

We now come to the first question ; namely, is it pos- 
sible at all to express human motion in mathematical 
formulae? At first glance it would seem a bold and 
risky idea to fit into the austere and rigid frame of 
mathematical and physical laws such colorful and com- 
plicated events as living motion. Do we have accurate 
enough knowledge of all the physical forces active in 
human motion to attempt it and if we do, is it not 
too complex a problem for calculation? Remember, 
above all things, that the objective is to show that a 
certain locomotor performance is or is not carried 
out according to known and accepted laws of me- 
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chanics. It is to be represented as a special case in 
general mechanics. It is not intended to arrive at a 
mechanical law from the observations made on human 
motion. The general law is already accepted; the idea 
is to prove that this or that particular motion occurs in 
accordance with this law. The general law of me- 
chanics is first, the special observation is second. The 
reasoning is deductive, not inductive. What difference 
does this make? It makes a tremendous one, for our 
purpose at least, as the following discussion will help 
to show. 


T is obvious that in order to draw a parallel between 

inanimate motion and human locomotion we must 
make certain concessions to the irregularity in form 
and in function of the human material. For instance, 
for the arm we substitute a cylindrical body, for the 
extremity a truncated cone. We also adopt a uniform 
density neglecting the slight difference in the specific 
weight of the different structures. When we calculate 
the rotatory moment produced by muscle force we 
adopt a constant angle of application of the muscle to 
the limb and a constant degree of tension in the muscle. 
Strictly mathematically speaking, all this is not en- 
tirely correct. The human form is not exactly a geo- 
metrical body as a cylinder or cone; it is not exactly 
of uniform density and therefore the center of gravity 
of the whole or of its parts cannot exactly be figured 
as we do it for regularly shaped bodies of uniform 
density ; the muscle during its action changes some- 
what its angle to the bone which is the lever arm; 
also the tension of the muscle during contraction is not 
entirely the same; all this we realize; nevertheless we 
may allow ourselves these inaccuracies, knowing that 
the margin of error they produce would still be within 
reasonable limits. 

Let me illustrate all this with a few practical ex- 
amples. Mechanics teaches us that the effect of a 
rotatory force setting in motion a cylindrical body is 
greatest when this rotation occurs around the length 
axis of the body and is the least when this motion occurs 
around a transverse axis; this is because this rotation 
force meets with the least resistance in the first case and 
with the greatest resistance in the last case. In mathe- 
matical terms we say that the acceleration which really 
means the effectiveness of the force is proportional io 
the moment of rotation, which, again, means the 
amount of force and the length of the lever arm upon 
which it applies, and is inversely proportionate to what 
is called the inertia, which means the resistance, and 
which again is a product of the mass of the body to be 
moved and a certain average distance of all the mass 
points from the rotation axis, the so-called radius of 
gyration. 

Now it appears to you that all this is purely the- 
oretical; where is its practical value for the problems 
of human locomotion? Of this value there can be no 
doubt. All the rotatory movements of body and limb 
which are part and parcel of modern athletic technique 
are based upon this theoretical consideration, that ac- 
celeration, or momentum as you call it, be acquired 
and accumulated in the easiest possible way and that 


is by twisting, spinning rotary motion of the body or 
its parts. It explains the meaning of the twig 
movement of the body in forward progression. It ey. 
plains numerous phenomena of swing and rota 
twist not only in the gait but in many other locomoty, 
activities such as the run, the jump, the throwing af 
the disc, the putting of the shot, and many others. ln 
fact, without this appreciation of the comparative egy 
with which rotary motion about the longitudinal axis 
is performed in the human body one could not pos. 
sibly understand even the elements of the dynamic 
of locomotion. 


yaaa are three widely separate fields of humay 
endeavor which are and should be vitally important 
in kinetics: Physical educators in civilian as well a 
military life, in industry, and orthopedic surgery. |) 
the field of physical education the analysis of normal 
human motion finds its widest application. Take, for 
instance, the question of posture. It is all very wel 
to say, we know good or bad posture when we see jt 
and let it go at that. But it is not merely a sub. 
jective impression, it is definitely a rather complex 
mechanical situation, and the component parts of it are 
the intricate conditions of equilibrium in the spine, 
the thorax and the abdominal cavity and their respective 
interreactions. Kinetics teaches the physical qualities 
of those structures, the tension and pressure stresses 
of muscles and ligaments which exist under the in- 
fluence of gravital stresses ; moreover, it can determine 
the best physiological relationship of these parts not by 
the impressions but by objective methods designed to 
evaluate the functions of the parts involved; we can 
establish their respiratory coefficient, the vital lung 
capacity, the heart action, etc., in good and bad posture 
and prove by comparison that bad posture is bad not 
only because it looks bad but also because it acts bad 
as well. 

Let us take the problem of fatigue. You will say, 
that is easy. Everybody knows when he is tired; yes, 
but not everybody knows how soon he should get tired 
and how long it should rightfully take him to recover 
from it. Kinetics teaches us the signs of approaching 
fatigue and exhaustion by the action current picture 
of the contracting muscle. Furthermore, the gasometric 
analysis of excess oxygen intake can determine the time 
needed for recovery after a certain athletic exertion. 
We know, for instance, that after very strenuous and 
rapid running the lactic acid in the blood may rise to 
230 and more mg/%, and that it may take from four 
to six hours to bring it back to normal level. This 
gives us an idea how much to expect in point of fatigue 
and time for recovery before any athletic feat is per- 
formed. 

Or, take the question of training individual muscles; 
what is the strength a muscle can display? Our kinetic 
observations teach that the muscle strength is a func- 
tion of its physiological cross section and that the 
maximum work it can perform depends on its volume 
and the degree of contractility; again, kinesiologists 
have found that the maximum contracted muscle if 


stretched passively still increases its tension from 20-80 
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, cent, being able to hold this increase as long as 
fifty seconds. Theoretical rubbish you say? Why, the 
whole of resistance gymnastics as you practice it 1s 
largely based on the established fact that the muscle 
holding against resistances (or called isometric ten- 
sion) is producing more power than the muscle allowed 
to contract during work. 

Another example. The stability of a body of a given 
supporting surface such as the human body depends 
upon the location of the center of gravity. Kinesiolo- 
gists have been concerned with this problem for 300 
years. If a load is to be added in substantial amount, 
for instance in the case of an infantry man with full 
pack, it must be arranged so as to avoid an upward 
shift of the center of gravity. If you will follow the 


development of the soldier’s equipment through say a 
century, it becomes clear that the changes in the 
soldier’s equipment center just around this point. Fur- 
thermore, by the same gasometric methods which de- 
termine the energy output it was shown that a man 
carrying a load of 45-55 Ib. on the march conserves 
his energy best by walking at a velocity of 2.8 miles 
with a step length of 75 cm. and a cadence of 125 paces 
per minute. It is interesting to note that the marching 
regulations of our Army, probably through a long 
period of trial and error, seem to have come to the 
same conclusions, and the prescribed step length, ca- 
dence, and marching velocity come surprisingly close 


to the figures of the theoretical kinesiologist. 
(Continued on page 555) 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER WAS SENT TO THE 
MANPOWER COMMISSION BY PRESIDENT JAY 
B. Nasu on Octoper 15, 1942: 

To the War Manpower Commission 
Federal Security Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : 

As the representative of a large group of peo- 
ple in our nation who are devoting their lives to 
the promotion of health, physical education, and 
recreation, I desire to present to you a problem 
and to solicit your advice. 

The boys now in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools of the nation constitute our great reser- 
voir of reserve manpower. You and other gov- 
ernment officials have at your disposal the most 
reliable body of facts necessary to predict whether 
or not this is to be a long or short war; hence, 
you are in the best possible position to determine 
the need for the development of this reservoir of 
manpower represented by the boys in our secon- 
dary schools. 

A large proportion of the leaders in our pro- 
fession have done a creditable job in developing 
physical fitness in youth. Many of these men are 
now serving in the armed forces. Many of them 


gram for the men in the armed forces. Six 
months ago six of the states reported a definite 
shortage of teachers of physical education. Today 
this shortage exists in twenty-eight states. In 
some areas there is a similar shortage of the men 
and women directing the medical and nursing 
services. Numerous officials in various states are 
advising that the program be discontinued in our 
high schools because of lack of teachers. In other 
places the program is actually being curtailed 
rather than expanded. 

This curtailment is in the face of governmental 
recommendations to carry on and expand the High 
School Victory Youth Program. The Physical 
Fitness Manual for High Schools and the Physi- 


are directing their energies to a toughening pro- - 


LETTER TO WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


cal Fitness Manual for Colleges and Universities, 
both developed under government auspices with 
the advice of Army and Navy officials, recom- 
mend that additional emphasis be placed on the 
program of developing fitness. High ranking 
Army and Navy officials also are calling upon 
the schools and allied institutions to devote more 
time to health, physical education, and recreation. 

Preparing men to meet the rigors of a fighting 
situation is a ten-year program as is well demon- 
strated by our enemy nations on the East and on 
the West. If this manpower reserve in our high 
schools is to be developed, the time is now. But 
how can we do it without skilled leaders? 

The question we want to ask you is this: “Is 
the task of developing physical fitness of sufficient 
importance to be stressed seriously?” If the an- 
swer is “no,” then our course of action is clear. 
If the answer is “yes,” then our problem must be 
given some consideration by your Commission. 

Men who are now training junior and senior 
high school boys should be assured that they are 
serving at a strategic point where they are needed. 
They want not only to do their patriotic duty, 
but want it known in their communities that 
they are doing it. Many of these teachers are 
restless because they are not in uniform. 

If designating this training procedure as a stra- 
tegic task is in dispute, would it be well to induct 
more of these leaders into the armed forces and 
re-assign them to carry on the physical fitness 
training program for the high school manpower 
reservoir? Should some people also be assigned 
to the task of teacher training to insure a steady 
flow of trained leaders, both for civilian life and 
the armed forces? 

We earnestly desire to serve, and we await your 
advice in regard to this critical question which 
thousands of men in our nation are now asking. 


Jay B. Nasu, 
President. 
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Physical Educational Counseling 


By 


C. L. LOWMAN, M.D. 


Los Angeles, California 


tion department of a university over a period of 

many years during which I have checked large 
numbers of students for injuries received during activi- 
ties, I am impelled to urge that more definite effort be 
made to obtain data upon which to advise physical 
education students regarding their choice of work. Just 
as schools and colleges attempt to discover students’ 
mental capacities and aptitudes prior to admitting them 
to various branches of study, so should physical edu- 
cation departments use great care in determining stu- 


A: a consultant to the health and physical educa- 


dents’ physical as well as mental capacities. 


For example: A sturdy, young woman of medium 
type who had spent nearly four years in physical edu- 
cation looking forward to being a professional dancer, 
came to me because of a knee derangement, in the last 
semester of her senior year. I found a condition of 
chronic hypertrophy of the synovial linings of her knee 
joints, with a moderate amount of tibial torsion and 
some pronation of her ankle joints. From a mental 
and artistic standpoint she had good qualifications for 
the career of a dancer but her physical qualifications 
were questionable. It should have been recognized 
that, due to her build, she lacked the supple, elastic 
ligaments required by the extremes of joint movements 
used in executing the complicated and strenuous move- 
ments of the dance. Accentuated by the tibial torsion, 
the constant assumption of the full squat position plus 
the exaggerated position of outward rotation in single 
and double plie put so much pressure on the synovial 
folds that a low-grade inflammatory reaction had set 
up in the knee joints. This was caused by the resistance 
to the pressure of the tightened capsular ligaments on 
the delicate synovial linings which resulted in a fibrosis 
(i.e., an increase of the connective tissue elements in 
the synovial fat pads.) When pinched, these highly 
vascular tissues swell and when thus enlarged they are 
subjected to more trauma by positions such as those 
mentioned above. Thus, a vicious circle is established. 

This sturdy, strong student will not last long as a pro- 
fessional dancer. The grueling discipline of many 
hours’ daily practice will produce a stress which, from 
a wear and tear standpoint, will age her joints out of 
proportion to her chronological age. After spending 
much money and four years in training, she is due for 
a breakdown early in a dancing career, with a pair of 
arthritic knees which, as years go on, will be a con- 
tinuous source of trouble and annoyance. 

Let me cite another case: Recently, during a check 
of a class of approximately thirty students in an eastern 
university, I found a condition of unlevel pelvis in 
thirty to forty per cent of the group. My attention 


was especially attracted to a young woman who had, 
lateral pelvic deviation of at least an inch, which, cop. 
bined with the forward inclination, produced an asym, 
metrical rotation of the pelvis on the spinal column g 
well as torsion in the pelvis itself. She also, was, 
student of the dance. When it is realized that the pelvic 
joints are relaxed during the menstrual periods anj 
pregnancy to provide a flexible birth canal, it is q 
parent that, in her case, recurrent movements such a; 
bending, twisting and trunk rotating while kneeling 
or leaping in a stride position and coming down with 
the force applied to one leg, etc., cannot but overtay 
all the pelvic and low back joints. Such stress pro. 
vokes a wear and tear strain out of all proportion to the 
chronological age of the individual. 

Turning from dancing to running, I recall a runner— 
a record man—who some years ago came in for con- 
sultation regarding a pain in the back which became 
severe when he had to lengthen his stride on the hom 
stretch. He had been to many sources for relief from 
his trouble. Examination showed a stocky, sturdy in- 
dividual who had a round hollow back. From the stand- 
point of his mechanics it was easy to discover his 
trouble. With a hollow back or lordosis the pelvis is 
in flexion on the femur. Hence, the powerfully devel- 
oped psoas muscle is shortened adaptively. In this case 
the sacrospinalis muscles across the hollow of the back 
also were powerful and short. To lengthen the stride, 
the pelvis had to be extended on the hip joint and the 
low back somewhat flexed. Consequently, the tension 
on the insertion of the spinal muscles on the crest d 
the ilium resulted in a periostitis and myofasciitis 
This boy, while still in high school, should have been 


advised to correct his posture before taking track work. 
Being of a stocky, medium-built type, when his muscle 
became so powerfully developed he locked his low back 
and pelvis in a position of mild deformity. Since he 
lacked the flexibility which a normal aligned perso 
would have possessed, he had no margin of safety as to 
joint range. The result was a failure to succeed ata 
critical time at an international meet. As he grows 
older the probabilities are that he will develop low baci 
pain or neuritis. 

Still another example: A young man of tall lithe 
type came to me because of pain in the shoulder area- 
an acute pain along upper arm in line with the bicipitd 
groove. Inquiry brought forth the information thu 
he had been out for the javelin throw. He had 
long round back with droop shoulders and forwatd 
head with compensatory fatigue slump. A coach whi 
never would have driven his automobile with the beat 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Home Exercises for Fitness 


By 


FLORENCE LAWSON, JANE LAWYER 


and 


LAURA HUELSTER 


T’S time now to tune in and tone up with ‘Home 


Ml 
wad a | Exercises For Fitness’ presented daily, except Sat- 
- urday and Sunday, at eight forty-five over this 
‘yt: § tation.” This is an announcer speaking from the stu- 
a dios of WILL, the ‘University of Illinois Radio Station 
ch in Urbana-Champaign. He is announcing a 15-minute 

educational exercise program sponsored by the De- 
3 artment of Physical Education for Women and pre- 
he sented by three of its staff members. 
ing Soon after our country’s entrance into the war, our 
wit Department decided one of the educational services we 
ertar could offer our community and state was a home exer- 
pro. cise radio program. The desire for such a program 
0 the | had been expressed by a few members in the commun- 

ity, and our experience with women had been that 
rer While they did not avail themselves of the advantage 
om offered to exercise at the gymnasium, they were inter- 
came @ ested in doing so in their homes. 
hans A total of seventy-five lessons was broadcast during 
from § the semester. We think we made a worth-while con- 
y in tribution to the individual fitness of those participating 
tan. @ in the exercise programs, and have written this article 
t his] With the idea in mind of being as helpful as possible 
vis any who contemplate giving similar programs for 
level. the wartime needs. 
a When the plan was presented to the directors of 
back radio station WILL, they were enthusiastic and coop- 
tride, | etative in making arrangements and suggestions for 
d the § the broadcasts. The following recommendations were 
nsion by them: 
st o 1. The lessons should be given from 8:45-9:00 a.m. 
Monday through Friday mornings each week during 
been § the semester, from February 9 to May 22, 1942. 
wal A trial of a month’s series, given three times a week, 
iscks§ Which was our original idea, was not sanctioned, as 
back @ ¢ven four months is a short time in which to test the 
ce ef Value of the response to a radio program, and broad- 
erson§ Casting less than five times a week cuts down the reg- 
asto§ Uarity of habitual participants. 
‘ata. 2. Each lesson should be 15 minutes in length, one 
rrOWs minute of which was to be taken by the announcer. 
"back 3. Men, as well as women; should feel welcome to 

participate in the program, therefore special reference 
lithe Should not be made to either sex. 

4. Plans were made to have as an accompanist, a 


pianist who plays for tap and folk dance classes. She 
was to be paid by the Department, but the work of 
the three instructors was, of course, part of their teach- 
ing load, since WILL is not a commercial radio sta- 
tion, but an educational service of the University of 
Illinois. 
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5. Rehearsals of the first broadcasts were to be held 
in the studio, so that the studio director could offer 
suggestions and criticisms. 

Our preliminary plans called for exercise programs. 
Monday through Thursday, with each Friday devoted 
to instruction in the benefits of exercise, relaxation, 
postural correction, daily skills, simple tests of motor 
fitness, and a talk to parents regarding their children’s 
health. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the lessons was to give a positive 
program of conditioning exercises, to encourage daily 
exercise, and to give educationally sound information 
about the physical activities presented. 

We planned to explain the benefits of the specific 
exercises, to present them so they would be done as 
efficiently and effectively as possible, and to develop 
more flexible, agile, and stronger bodies with which 
to tackle the tasks of the day. In short, we hoped to 
help the individuals participating in the program to 
become organically and mechanically more responsive. 


Advice to Participants 


Naturally we were aware of the hazard present in 
having individuals in poor health or with limiting me- 
chanical conditions participate in the exercise programs. 

Our only protection for them was to give the follow- 
ing warning in the first lesson and repeat it frequently 
throughout the semester. “We are endeavoring to give 
exercises so simply and progressively arranged that any 
normal person may safely participate, but we advise 
that people with heart trouble, hyperthyroidism, post- 
operative cases, hernia, chronic backache or other lim- 
iting conditions will either abstain entirely or secure 
the consent of their physicians before attempting the 
activities. For others who may be run down and find 
the activity fatiguing, we advise that you take things 
easy at first. Don’t forget that while the music and 
teaching may go on, you can always stop completely, 
or stop for a short time and then join in again.” Such 
persons were advised that the Friday lessons would not 
be too strenuous for them. 

The participants were urged to dress in shorts or 
suitable play clothes, to clear a space at least six feet 
square in which to take the exercises, and to have a 
mat or blanket available to place on the floor for 
those exercises to be done in a lying position. They 
were also advised to have the room as full of fresh air 
as possible, and to follow the exercise period by taking 
a short rest and a warm tub or shower. 
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Selection and Progression of Exercises 


In determining the type of exercises to be selected 
several factors had to be taken into consideration. 

First, we felt we should select exercises which would 
give the greatest amount of beneficial activity in the 
15 minutes allotted; second, because of the lack of 
knowledge we had of the individual needs of our 
“unseen audience,” the exercises, must be as simple as 
possible ; third, they should be easy to explain and to 
get started; fourth, although we hoped to have some 
progression, we knew that with the possibility of new 
people participating daily, the progression could not 
be very great; fifth, the exercises must interest both 
the young and vigorous, the older and middle-aged 
and both men and women; sixth, there should be suf- 
ficient variety in the lesson and from lesson to lesson; 
and seventh, there should be sufficient repetition of 
exercises for real learning accompanied by a general 
feeling of well-being. 

We finally decided upon the following type of ‘exer- 
cises : 

1. “Warming-up” or precipitant exercises to stim- 
ulate the respiratory, circulatory, and muscular systems. 

2. Arm and shoulder girdle flexibility. 

. Leg flexibility and strength. 

Back flexibility and strength. 

Abdominal stimulation and strength of muscles. 
Lateral trunk. 

Stunts, with self-testing values. 

Posture exercises. 

. Foot exercises. 

Not all these types were taught in every lesson. We 
found that we could teach six exercises in the 15- 
minute broadcast period, but we usually had a seventh 
ready in case time permitted. 

In progression our emphasis has been upon the de- 
velopment of strength, flexibility, and endurance rath- 
er than on the ability to do complex and difficult exer- 
cises. The movements given were simple and repeated 
often enough to assure ease of performance. The num- 
ber of times that an exercise was done during a les- 
son was increased in later lessons. Emphasis was placed 
on increasing the range of movement whenever pos- 
sible, as for example, in arm flingings, trunk twistings 
and bendings, trunk springings, leg abductions and leg 
extensions, but progression in complexity of coordina- 
tion has not been one of the objectives. 


Methods of Presenting the Exercise Lesson 


It was decided that the approach to the radio au- 
dience should be as educational as possible. As the 
exercise was described, its purpose was given so that 
the class became familiar with the scientific reasons for 
a specific movement. We wanted to get away from 
the type of gymnastic exercise in which the class works 
entirely upon the command of the instructor, with no 
knowledge of the purpose of the activity, except for 
the after effects of lameness in the parts involved. No 
commands as such were given. The starting position 
for each exercise was, of course, described, but there 


was no effort to attain quick response such as 
of some types of gymnastics. 

In general the sequence in the method of Present, 
tion of each lesson has been as follows: introduetop, 
statement ; description of starting position of each ey. 
ercise taught; description of the exercises with nm. 
bers used as signals to start the movements; Setting 
the rhythm to be used; cueing the exercise with the 
music; and giving cues and admonitions during the 
exercise. 

In the introductory statement we usually named 
exercise, told whether it was review or new, gaye ij 
purpose and any warnings necessary as to the exegy, 
tion of the exercise. For example, we warned the cla 
when the hamstring-stretching exercise was given thy 
those who were troubled with backaches should refraiy 
from doing that particular activity. 

As the exercise was described, numerals were ysg 
for cueing in the execution of its various parts, Py 
example, in teaching “hopping with leg raising site. 
ways,” the following description was given: “Step ty 
your right, raise the left leg sideways and hop on the 
right foot—I; step left, raise the right leg sideways 
and hop left—2.” This is shortened to: “Step right 
raise left and hop right—1: Step left, raise right and 
hop left—2.” Gradually this worked into the rhyth. 
mical sequence with the cues, “Step hop, step hop, 
step hop, etc.” The signal to stop was then given: the 
rhythm set for the musician and the signal, “ready, 
with the music, begin!’ was given. 


is typicg 


Preparation for Radio Presentation 


There are many difficulties to be encountered in giv 
ing a gymnastic broadcast. The teacher cannot afford 
to leave anything to chance or to her past teaching 
experience. The lesson must be smooth, interesting 
and stimulating. The timing of each part must k 
meticulous. At the same time the teacher must give 
the appearance of being at ease and unhurried. One 
must keep the unseen class in unison by marking 
rhythm, by giving cues descriptive of the movement 
taking place, and by keeping the musician’s rhythm in 
time with the muscular rhythm desired. At the same 
time all this is kept in mind, the teacher should be 
giving positive and negative admonitions and cues i 
order to secure the desired results in the particula 
exercise. Cues as to form, speed, or relaxation of parts 
of the body, correct positions desired, and all the othet 
factors which enter into the teaching of gymnastics ate 
an essential part of the lesson. This is all the mort 
difficult in that the teacher must imagine rather than 
see the results of her teachings. She has none of the 


visual aids such as demonstrations, or motioning fot 
desired directions, and of course she must always keep 
a weather eye on the clock and not move away from 
the microphone. 

We found several techniques in preparation which 
made the broadcast a smoother and easier performanec 
than we imagined it might be. 

In the first place, we gained a great deal of expett 
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ence from practicing on one another, or preferably from 
teaching persons who had had no experience in gym- 
nastics. For this type of practice it is best to have the 
rson or persons stand with their backs to the teacher. 
They interpret the description of the exercise without 
having the benefit of demonstration or aid other than 
the teacher’s voice. This is invaluable practice. Pro- 
ficiency in this practice gives the teacher more con- 
fdence in meeting the studio situation. ; 

Following this practice, severai hours were spent in 
the studio. We had a few friends hearing the broad- 
cast in an adjoining studio take the exercises while one 
of us and the musician went through a mock broadcast. 
A stop watch was used to time the performance. After 
the practice we exchanged suggestions and criticisms. 
This was helpful in many ways. However, care should 
be taken at this time not to overdo the criticisms to 
the novice. Teaching one’s first radio gymnastic les- 
son may be a rather terrifying experience and one can 
easily become over-tense and nervous; therefore, one 
should be fairly confident and not be too worried about 
minor details. We were all “mike-struck” at first, even 
though we had had experience giving radio talks, but 
soon we became sufficiently at ease really to enjoy the 
lessons. 

The studio director can be most helpful. Our direc- 
tor’s criticisms were always to the pcint; his interest 
in the program has been one of the delightful factors 
in its presentation and his cooperation in every detail 
a real contribution to any success which we may have 
had. 

Particularly during the first few weeks, practices 
with the musician before teaching the lesson were neces- 
sary. They served as dress rehearsals and put both 
the musician and the instructor at ease. Attention then 
could be given to the teaching of the lesson instead of 
to such mechanical things as adjusting the rhythm to 
the movement. Practices were continued until enough 
exercises of the various types were given for both teach- 
er and musician to be familiar with them. Even at the 
end of the term, exercises were reviewed with the 
musician before presentation. The time spent on the 
musician, however, was cut from 1% hours a week at 
the beginning of the term to about 5 or 10 minutes 
at the end. 

Throughout the semester, weekly meetings have been 
held by the three people giving the broadcast. At these 
meetings, the preceding lessons were discussed, sug- 
gestions given and new lessons planned. The work 
was largely experimental. We did not have time to 
plan a unit of radio lessons and it is doubtful if we 
could have done so. We have felt our way from week 
to week. As we know now just how much can be 
accomplished in the time given us, a better program 
can be planned for another year. 


Actual Radio Presentation 


For a good presentation it was also an aid to have 


some person or persons taking the exercises at the time’ 


the lesson was presented. At one time we had two 
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pupils: one, a young man student who knew nothing 
about gymnastics; the other, another member of our 
staff. The young man was most helpful because he 
made mistakes we had not contemplated; the staff 
member, because she could sense technical difficulties 
and give warning to the teacher. For example, in such 
a short time as the lesson permitted, it was easy when 
giving a cue or admonition to forget which foot or arm 
was to be used next, or to become confused as to the 
direction or the sequence of the next movement. The 
assisting teacher would always be able to keep the radio 
instructor informed. She also could signal for a neces- 
sary cue or point of emphasis in case it was needed. 
Her suggestions after the lesson were also practical 
and. beneficial. 

It was found very helpful by one of us at least to 
use a complete script. The script was divided into three 
parts. The left portion of the page contained the se- 
quence of exercises and teaching methods; next to it 
in the center of the sheet was indicated the musical 
rhythm and name of the music accompanying each 
exercise; and the rest of the sheet to the right con- 
tained the cues and admonitions which in practice had 
been found to be helpful. 

This script for one lesson was usually from five to 
seven typewritten pages in length. In addition, a small 
sheet of paper containing the sequence of exercises was 
used. If the teacher lost sight of her place in the script 
in presenting the lesson, as she often would when mak- 
ing admonitions, watching the clock, or cueing the 
musician, she could refer to the small lesson card. 

A card containing a descriptive name of each exer- 
cise and the music to accompany it was also given to 
the musician. 


The Friday Lessons 


The aim of these weekly lessons was to offer in- 
struction and practice in some of the motor skills vital 
to efficient daily living. The pianist was not used for 
these lessons, but a student was present in the studio 
to take them. These lessons were profitable for all 
and could be participated in by individuals not capa- 
ble, for health reasons or other limiting conditions, of 
taking the more strenuous exercise programs. 

The title of each of these lessons follows: 

The Physiological Benefits of Exercise. 
Relaxation (two lessons). 

Postural Corrections (three lessons). 

The Sitting Posture. 

Standing and Walking. 

. Efficient Skill in Stooping ; Lifting; Carrying and 
Reaching ; Scrubbing; Pulling and Pushing; and Gar- 
den Hoeing and Picking (two lessons). 

7. Foot Exercises. 

8. Simple Tests of Motor Fitness in Balance, Agil- 
ity, and Flexibility (two lessons). 

9. Your Children’s Health (a talk to parents). 

Each lesson, except the last, was a combination of 
explanation and actual practice. 


(Continued on page 556) 
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Student Service and Responsibility 
in Physical Education 


ELIZABETH A. LUDWIG 


Rufus King High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


of setting up opportunities for student partici- 

pation in the responsibilities of the program in 
various ways., Familiar to all are the many types of 
athletic and recreation associations, leadership clubs, 
athletic boards, and the like. Emphasis in these forms 
is usually placed on their value as activities presenting 
opportunities for the development and practice of lead- 
ership and the assumption of some of the responsi- 
bilities in the development of the extracurricular and 
athletic program. 

Physical education because of its emphasis on “ac- 
tivity” and “doing” and “creating” often claims for 
itself the possessing of a unique opportunity for the 
practice of these habits and attitudes so important for 
the development of the individual in a democratic so- 
ciety. If such a claim is to be substantiated, every 
physical educator must be responsible for studying the 
problem in his own situation in order to discover the 
plan that he feels will best meet his needs. It will be 
important for him to consider the possibilities of or- 
ganizations already in existence bringing to bear his 
knowledge of his own stuation, the background and 
previous training of his students, the setup of the 
school itself, what outcomes he deems desirable, etc. 

The plan which is outlined in the following para- 
graphs is based on a definite philosophy of education 
which is the philosophy of the high school in which 
it functions. Those responsible for the program be- 
lieve in the necessity for the development of the in- 
dividual to his finest capacities, providing every op- 
portunity for the practice of democratic citizenship. 
The keynote, however, of every activity is service 
and responsibility—to the school, to the home, to the 
church, to the community, to each activity in which 
the student participates. Some personal sacrifice is 
held desirable and necessary to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the services and sacrifices of others. The 
practice of leadership is believed valuable in a democ- 
racy, but no more so than cooperative and intelligent 
“followership.” For this reason group participation is 
stressed and an effort is made to make this participa- 
tion an active and functioning thing for everyone con- 
cerned—not just the activity of a few. An attempt is 
also made to build up a desire to serve, and a con- 
sciousness in the individual that his service is im- 
portant. The good of the group and the happiness 
of every individual is the final objective. 


et ting educators have handled the problem 


In considering the best possible organization whic) 
would make use of every possible opportunity offere 
by the physical education setup, certain desirable gb. 
jectives were considered important : 

1. Every student must be provided with an oppor. 
tunity to participate actively whether or not the ini. 
tiative is taken by the student to accept this oppor. 
tunity. 

2. The organization must be “workable,” that is, 
the directing group must be small enough to accom. 
plish its job effectively and without delay, yet repre 
sentative enough so that every student in the physical 
education department has a voice in its direction. 

3. Student service and responsibility to the schoo 
and to the physical education department coupled with 
the practice of initiative and leadership must be the 
basis for all the activities and projects planned. 


ee the foregoing points in mind, a plan of 
organization was developed in which all student 
activities of the physical education department were 
centralized in a Physical Education Service Council 
The Council was given the same status as all other 
student councils in the school. Members of the Phy- 
sical Education Service Council who attend meetings 
regularly are considered to be giving service to the 
school, and they are given special recognition on 
Honor Day when all types of school service are récog- 
nized. 

The Service Council is the student governing body 
in the Physical Education Department and its prit- 
cipal function is to coordinate all student activities. 
It consists of approximately fifty members who repre- 
sent all the physical education classes and _ activity 
groups. Membership in the Council includes: 

1. Class Chairmen. Each physical education class 
elects its own chairman who represents the class in 
the Council. The chairman conducts class discussions 
and reports to the class any business conducted by the 
Council which may concern the group. He attempts to 
secure the opinion of all the members of his class on 
pertinent problems under discussion in the Council 
and reports the wishes of the class to the Council 
The chairman also assigns to students special respon- 
sibilities as they may arise. At the beginning of each 
semester an “inventory” of the class is made to de 
termine the responsibilities and services for which 
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each student wishes to volunteer. When jobs need to 
be done, students are assigned from this list. 

2. Class representatives. Each class chairman is 
assisted by two representatives to the Council who 
are also elected by members of their class. Each phy- 
sical education class thus has three of its members 
serving on the Service Council. 

3. Sports managers. These students are appointed 
by the physical education instructors and the outgoing 
or past manager of the particular sport. They are 
chosen for their interest and skill in that activity, and 
work with the instructors during the sports season. 
They report to the Council the progress of their par- 
ticular sport and present any problems involving the 
entire Physical Education Department. These prob- 
lems may include the setting up of games’ schedules, 
tournament rules, etc. Sports managers take charge 
of intramural activities and assist with officiating, 
coaching, and direction of squad activities. They keep 
all records of their particular sport, assist with bulletin 
board publicity, assist squad leaders or team captains 
in checking attendance, and conduct any group dis- 
cussions. 

4, Cadets. Cadets are student leaders (not mem- 
bers of the physical education class which they 
serve) who assist the instructors in the physical edu- 
cation classes. These students are chosen by the in- 
structors at the end of each semester. At this time 
every student in the school is given an opportunity 
to designate his desire to serve as a cadet in some 
activity or department. The names of students inter- 
ested in serving in the Physical Education Department 
are given to the physical education instructors who 
choose their assistants from this list. Cadets are as- 
signed to duties during their “study” period and hold 
their positions through one semester. They must have 
had at least two years of physical education experi- 
ence as members of a regular physical education class 
and are chosen for their interest, leadership ability, 
and other personal qualifications. Three cadets are 
assigned to each class. 

Duties of cadets include the checking of attendance, 
showers, towels, lockers, etc. They assist with offi- 
ciating, score-keeping, and with the supervision and 
direction of squad activities. They assist squad lead- 
ers and team captains in the keeping of achievement 
records and in the handling of their squads. As mem- 
bers of the Service Council they assist in determining 
policies, and because of their previous experience 
should be of great assistance in solving the problems 
of the group. 


N addition to the above mentioned duties, each mem- 

ber of the Council serves as a member of one of 
the six committees into which the council is divided. 
The following is a list of committees and committee 
responsibilities : 

1. Publicity. Collects and mounts all suitable ma- 
terial for bulletin boards. Keeps the bulletin board 
up to date. Assists the sports managers with the pub- 
licity for specific sports, secures publicity for physical 
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education activities in the school newspaper. 

2. Locker Room. Reports condition of locker room 
after classes leave. Checks condition of lockers and 
padlocks. Suggests improvements. 

3. Equipment. Checks condition of all equipment 
being used at any time. Repairs equipment where 
possible. Reports losses. 

4. Athletic. Plans intramural schedules and class 
tournaments. Suggests policies. when necessary. 

5. Cadet. (All cadets are members of this com- 
mittee.) Discusses problems relative to the particular 
duties of cadets in the physical education classes. 

6. General Policies and Safety. Suggests any im- 
provements in the care of locker rooms, gyms, show- 
ers, etc. Suggests policies in regard to the care of 
personal equipment such as the laundering of gym 
suits, etc. Checks on safety hazards and recommends 
improvements. 

Meetings of the Council are held at the same time 
that the regular school councils meet. The Council 
meets as a whole once in two weeks, the committees 
meet the alternate weeks. The general meetings are 
conducted by the chairman who is elected from the 
group and serves for one semester. A secretary is 
also chosen by the Council to serve for a like period. 
Each committee is headed by a chairman chosen by 
the members of that group. 

Typical problems that have been discussed and 
acted upon by the Service Council include the plans 
and management of the various Play Days held with- 
in the course of the year; the arrangement of the in- 
tramural activity schedule; types of class tournaments 
desired; the establishment of policies in the handling 
of lost suits, shoes, and other personal equipment; care 
in the handling of play equipment and school pro- 
perty; the suggestion for voluntary contributions for 
added recreational equipment ; the setting-up of a phys- 
ical education library and reading room; suggestions 
for improvement of conduct in the locker rooms and 
showers; safety regulations for the gym and play- 
grounds, etc. These problems may originate either 
in the Council or in the class discussion. If they are 
introduced in a particular class, they are referred to 
the Council for consideration provided the problems 
are of general interest. The Council discusses the 
question, and either makes a recommendation for ac- 
tion or sends the problem back to all classes for fur- 
ther discussion. 

At these meetings, also, the physical education class 
activity program may be discussed. Student opinion 
and reaction thus obtained may be invaluable to the 
teacher in the planning of the program. Certain bene- 
fits to the students also accrue from this type of dis- 
cussion. Activities have more meaning for the student 
when he understands the purposes and objectives of 
the teacher and when he can find for himself the part 
he has to play in the whole set-up. 


HE above is a bare outline of the way in which 
the Physical Education Service Council functions. 
(Continued on page 559) 
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The Washington High School 
Cadet Corps 


By 


EDGAR FARR RUSSELL 


Central High School 
District of Columbia 


HYSICAL training of any kind during these crit- 
p ical days is likely to have a military flavor. The 

Washington High School Cadet Corps has been 
giving physical training, with all the benefits of mili- 
tary precision and discipline, for sixty years. 

Veterans of, this venerable organization may be 
found in every walk of life and from every well-known 
race. Sounds like the Foreign Legion, doesn’t it? 
Hardly! It is the High School Cadet Corps of Wash- 
ington, the nation’s capital. 

From the day of the birth of the Corps, sixty years 
ago, to the present, there has been a growing number 
of men who can remember with satisfaction the phy- 
sical training and happy experiences gained through 
their enlistment at one time in the Cadet Corps. Today, 
there is a large number of officers and men in every 
branch of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Re- 
serve, Army Reserve, Naval Academy, Military Acad- 
emy, and Coast Guard who have learned the iunda- 
mentals of military science and physical training and a 
great lesson in the love of country from the training 
and practice of leadership in the Washington High 
School Cadet Corps. 

How do boys join this military organization, and 
what do they do? Every fall, shortly after the eight 
high schools of Washington are opened, the call goes 
out for volunteers to take the places of the boys who 
have been graduated the year before. All enlistments 
are voluntary, and a large part of the recruiting is done 
by enthusiastic cadets with one or more service stripes 
on their sleeves. Boys who join are excused from 
other forms of physical training. It is entirely feasible, 
however, for cadets to engage in other sports. Many 
go out for swimming or track, and it is even possible 
for a cadet to be given a furlough during the football 
or baseball season. 

Companies are organized by the cadet officers, and 
in an incredibly short time the military tread of young 
feet is heard on the streets and wide avenues of Wash- 
ington. Quickly, the non-commissioned officers teach 
the new boys how to stand at attention and how to 
march. Physical training is given through regular drill 
periods after school on Mondays and Thursdays. If 
it were not for the Cadet Corps, many high school boys 
would not have regular exercise in the fresh air. Cor- 
rect posture is emphasized from the very beginning, 
and even a rookie in the school may be distinguished 
from a non-cadet by his erect and manly bearing. 


_ Marching and drilling during the crisp fall and winte; 


days encourage deep breathing, and the boys find them. 
selves considerably hardened by the time they take up 
extended order drill in the spring. A good strong body 
is needed, to go through a warm, spring afternoon of 
extended order drill in which every cadet practices, 
over and over again the work of the soldier in battle 
The result’ of this training is a coordination of mind 
and body. Muscles are trained and strengthened, and 
any tendency to slouch is eliminated, under the 
watchful supervision of cadet officers. 

There are other benefits resulting, also, besides an 
improved physical condition. Members belonging to 
the Corps learn how to take orders, and, later, how to 
give them. They learn discipline and team work. Good 
citizenship and patriotism are the valuable by-products 
of the Cadet Corps. J. Edgar Hoover, who at one 
time was a captain in the Washington High School 
Cadets, is an example to every American of our highest 
type of citizen. There are many other fine Americans 
who, like Mr. Hoover, are former cadets, but whose 
names are not so familiar to the public. 

One expects tradition, esprit de corps, and splendid 
morale among members of a select or favored regi- 
ment in any country, but not often does one think to 
look for it among boys. It is true that there are, scat- 
tered far and wide over our nation, many splendid 
military academies of secondary and collegiate rank. 
Then, too, there exist high schools which offer military 
training. The High School Cadet Corps in Washing- 
ton differs, however, from these other organizations; 
it is unique in its history and has been a powerful force 
in the lives of thousands of our citizens. 


ET us go back sixty years ago, to 1882, in Wash- 

ington, a longer time than most of us can re- 
member. Two companies of fifty men each were formed 
at that time in the Central High School, then known as 
the Washington High School. George Israel, a chem- 
istry teacher, directed the organization. The first 
uniforms, of blue, resembled those of the Civil War. 
Fifty Austrian rifles were issued, the two companies 
taking turns in their use. The first public appearance 
of the Cadets was in the parade of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, 1883. Thus was started an associa- 
tion with the national armed forces which has con- 
tinued to the present day. 
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The success and popularity of the Cadet Corps 
brought about the forming of companies in the other 
high schools of Washington, so that cadets were counted 
by the hundreds. In 1885, the Corps marched in the 
inaugural parade of President Grover Cleveland. They 
participated in the dedication ceremonies of the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Interest and spirit so manifested itself among the 
boys that, in 1888, the first Competitive Drill was held 
among the companies of the different schools. Any- 
one who has seen the Annual Competitive Drill in 
Washington, or who has participated in it, whether 
as judge, cadet commander, or cadet, knows well the 
thrill and keen spirit of rivalry on that day of days, 
which comes every year in the late spring. There is 
not only a fierce thirst for victory between schools but 
also between companies, battalions, and regiments. It 
is an interesting bit of history that Company “A” of 
Central won this first Competitive Drill in 1888, over 
a half century ago. 


MONG the many activities of the Corps during the 

school year, none is more important than the Com- 
petitive Drill. Further stimulation was given to this 
annual drill by Allison Nailor, a captain of the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry, when, in 1895, he offered a 
valuable medal to the cadet company commander whose 
company should win first place. A replica of this medal 
is given each year to the winning cadet captain, to keep 
permanently. The company winning the drill is awarded 
a white silk flag with the inscription in gold, “Prize 
Company.” At the end of the drill, this flag is carried 
off the field, fixed to the rifle of one of the cadets. Each 
individual cadet in the Prize Company is given a red 
ribbon and a small medal in the form of a lapel button. 
There are similar awards for second and third place 
companies. 

At other times during the school year competitions 
of lesser importance are held. These include a Battalion 
Competitive Drill, a Regimental Competitive Drill, and 
a Band Competition. Each regiment has its own band. 
The first band was organized in 1916. 

The judges at these annual competitions are Army 
Officers detailed from posts in or around Washington. 
The march played, climaxing this grand affair, is 
“The Washington High School Cadets’ March,” 
written especially for the Corps by John Philip Sousa, 
the “March King.” 

During 1917 appeared the first official program of 
the Competitive Drill, which has since grown into “The 
Adjutant,” a beautiful yearbook of the entire Cadet 
Corps. It is full of pictures and done in color. Each 
year this book is on saie immediately preceding and 
during the Competitive Drill. How quickly these books 
are bought and carried about, to be autographed by 
friends and important persons! Credit for “The Ad- 
jutant,” its creation and growth, is due to Miss Re- 
becca E. Shanley, a retired teacher of English at Cen- 
tral High School. After all these years, she is still 
active in her work on “The Adjutant.” 
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1918! What a year for all to remember! Hundreds 
of former cadets entered the various branches of the 
service of the nation. Many won promotion and dis- 
tinction. Many gave their lives. All did their duty, 
just as the cadets are doing today. 

Cadets who were too young to be with the armed 
forces during the first World War served their coun- 
try in other ways. The War Department recognized 
particularly the aid given by the Corps in assisting the 
Registration for the Selective Draft by presenting 
certificates to the Cadets. When the men of our coun- 
try registered for the Selective Draft in the fall of 
1940, and on February 16, 1942, the Cadets again gave 
their aid. 

A Brigade Rifle Team was formed in 1921 by Walter 
Stokes, World Champion Rifle Shot and Captain of 
Company “B,” Ist Regiment. Since then, this team 
has won honors in many national and sectional matches. 

In the summer of 1921, Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace 
M. Craigie, U. S. A., retired, was appointed Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. Today, he still holds 
this position. From 1921 through 1932 the Cadet 
Corps was instructed by three or four officers of the 

(Continued on page 563) 
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Your Public Relations Job 


By 


EDWARD J. STOREY 


Director, Department of Health and Physical Education 
Mamaroneck Public Schools 


the “all out” sign is being displayed. This “all 

out” sign is for the coordination of the efforts 
of every phase of business, professional, agricultural, 
commercial, and educational interest in America to de- 
fend our way of life from the aggressor. We are an 
important factor ‘for the future of American democracy 
because these boys and girls who fill our schools are 
the future defenders of America. 

As teachers and directors of physical education pro- 
grams we have a definite job to do which is more 
than the measuring of physical fitness, lining up a 
class for instruction, or certifying physically fit men 
for military service. Strong bodies can be developed 
with comparative ease by setting up regimes such as 
those which the totalitarian nations have put into prac- 
tice during the last generation. The great mass efforts 
are powerful for mass attacks on smaller groups and 
for the manning of great armored columns, but we have 
yet to see an independent citizenry established on this 
basis for peaceful pursuits in a peace loving world. 

Our job is two-fold: to provide for the defense of our 
homeland and to get ready for the peace which will 
eventually come. Our job, then, becomes one of de- 
veloping self-willed people who will be strong in the 
defense of their native land by making use of all their 
mental and physical forces, yet strong in times of peace 
because of the moral strength which has been develop- 
ing in these times of stress. This is our job and one 
that takes intensive planning and efficient execution. It 
is a job of moral and character education accomplished 
by means of physical activities. 

Possibly nowhere in the educational process are there 
provided as many opportunities for the development 
of those democratic behaviors which give strength to a 
people in a crisis, as in the activities of physical edu- 
cation. England has consistently developed this phase 
of life during her history. Now she is getting the 
benefits from these hours spent in sport learning “to 
take it” and is cashing in on her accumulated spiritual 
preparedness. America must develop this English 
spiritual dynamism if we are to be the defenders of 
democracy that seems to be our part in the future of the 
world. Nor must we lag in our fight for the mainte- 
nance of our standard of living, a purely economic con- 
sideration. These two ideas must go hand in hand. 

We are well prepared in America to make this spirit- 
ual dynamism effective in our educational programs if 
we will but go out and do a good public relations job 


A MERICAN complacency has been disturbed and 
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for ourselves and our nation. The time has long gone 
when the mouse trap story was the answer to syc. 
cess. There are too many mousetraps being made today 
and they are apt to be of many foreign vintages, all 
with the most alluring qualities. It is necessary to let 
people know about the quality of our product. Let's 
tell them about physical education ! 


EW people in the United States really know much 

about physical education. The terms physical cul- 
ture, physical training, health education, health and 
physical education, military training, sports education, 
athletics, and coaching are all used at one time or an- 
other by John Doe, the common man, as his expression 
of what he means by this entity that we know technical- 
ly as physical education. Our Army men seem to be 
uninformed about the values of physical education 
teachers. This undoubtedly proves the inadequacy of 
our public relations efforts in the past. We have to 
sell our kind of a program. 

We are now faced with a crisis in which a common 
knowledge and understanding of all national defense 
efforts is necessary. Parents and taxpayers are rapidly 
coming around to the educator’s point of view about the 
aims of education. People are no longer satisfied with 
just “learning by doing,” valuable though the implica- 
tion of that doctrine is. But that is not all. There are 
the spiritual and moral values that must properly con- 
cern education. These would seem to be more in- 
herent in physical education than in the other subjects 
in the curriculum. We must give more intensive oppor- 
tunity for such sportsmanship and character develop- 
ment through intensified, planned programs of physical 
education. Our whole physical education plan is due 
for some overhauling. Universal, compulsory physical 
education is now a national defense necessity for 
American boys and girls. 

The man in the street is not interested in academic 
denotations and connotations; he is interested in peo- 
ple and things. It is our job to inform him so that edu- 
cation in general and physical education in particular 
can contribute to the future welfare of America. 

Most of us here know that military training is no 
substitute for our program. We also know that the 
present emphasis on the few as we have it in in- 
terscholastic sports is far from the ideal way to develop 
a strong citizenry in any kind of body politic. We 
must expand them to absorb more of our school chil- 
dren in afterschool play. We need to get more at- 
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focused on the health and welfare of our chil- 


tention 
dren rather than the present overemphasis on academic 


bject matter. 
Taaaithy I visited a school in a small city in New 


England. Much to my surprise, they had the old- 
fashioned recess which filled the school playgrounds 
with twice as many children as it could hold, this over- 
crowding contributed to the most undemocratic type of 
lay that I have observed in some years. _The more 
skillful children played with the more skillful while 
the unskillful did nothing but stand and watch. When 
the fifteen minutes were over, the principal called them 
all in. I asked why they did not plan some sort of 
staggered system so that each teacher could come out 
with her class and supervise the play in an adequately- 
sized play area. The answer was merely, “It would 
be too confusing; we tried it once.” When asked 
about physical education I was told that the practice 
teacher came there from a nearby university once every 
two weeks and administered physical education—calis- 
thenics and some games. As long as this type of situ- 
ation goes on we have much educating to do within 
our own profession to say nothing of the public rela- 
tions job for the outsiders. 

Twenty-five years ago we did not have the capable 
leadership that we have today. We could have done 
nothing about this state of affairs then, but now we have 
graduates all over the country who could do an effec- 
tive job in schools such as this without much added 
burden upon the taxpayers. The real crux of the situ- 
ation is this: we have neglected an important part of 
our job—our public relations—our relations with those 
people in our cities, towns, and villages who pay the 
cost of education. They do not know what is valuable 
and what is not; nor do we always have a hierarchy of 
values. More and more, people want to know for what 
their money is being spent. 

We have been used to hiding behind the idea that 
“people ought to think that our physical education pro- 
grams are of inestimable value to our pupils,” but the 
time has now come to tear aside this veil of wishful 
thinking and face the facts about what people actually 
do think. Gallup polls have come into style and we 
all need to go back to our communities and run a Gallup 
poll. With this information we can start our public 
relations program. 


NE of the first jobs that faces us is to make plans 

to plant our label of health and physical education 
or just physical education alone on every piece of paper 
we use, every mimeographed piece of material as well 
as in all news items that are sent out. One of the most 
confusing things we have done in the past is to have 
so many different labels that no two sports writers 
could agree on a headline. You have never seen but 
one name for the Mathematics Department, have you? 
The English class is always the English Class, isn’t it? 
Let’s drop this gym class, gym teacher from our vo- 
cabulary. It surely is not professional, and as long as 
we carry this tag around, we are liable to be talked 
to on the basis of the gym label. 
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The public has opinions about the value of physical 
activity as an important contribution to a well-rounded 
education. Remember that an opinion when deeply 
rooted in the public consciousness is just as much of a 
fact and just as important a fact as the scientific find- 
ings of a research institution. We are faced with this 
fundamental in our public relations work. If in the 
opinion of your public at home interscholastic athletics 
is more important than physical education for all, then 
recognize it as a fact and start your program from that 
fact. At least make an appraisal of the status of pub- 
lic opinion before you make efforts to change it. 

Your public relations plan cannot succeed if it is 
sketchy and haphazard. It needs to have well-planned 
activities and delicate, accurate timing. The essence of 
a well-planned program is cooperation. Good public 
relations programs are based on an effort to get the 
whole public to feel that they are partners in the 
enterprise which you are conducting. 

Publicity is not the beginning and end of a public 
relations program. We have leaned on publicity too 
much in the past and when applied to our interscholas- 
tic sports it has often been a liability rather than an 
asset. Too much publicity can defeat its aim and make 
the program look very unimportant. You all know 
that the connotation of the word “publicity” means an 
overexpansion of relative values. Let’s give value to 
that which has value and make careful estimates. Con- 
sistently active public relations programs make as much 
attention-value of intraschool doings as interschool 
activities. Playdays get equal attention with the varsity 
sports program. This is part of your planning. 

What cooperative efforts can you develop? They 
will make your program a success if you can develop 
a maximum number of them. Take some phases of 
your program and then try to find as many coopera- 
tive associations as possible. You have a number of 
old standbys: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Service Clubs, etc. Keep these 
people informed of your activities and keep offering 
to assist them with their problems. This sort of activity 
is fundamental to your success. Within your school 
try to find ways and means of helping other depart- 
ments. They will appreciate it and will in turn offer 
to help you to do a better job. The resultant good 
feeling is your success in sound relationships. 

Following are some principles that can well be fol- 
lowed in a public relations program: 

1. A dedication of the personnel of the department 
to help all other interests in school is fundamental. 

2. The major obstacle in the way of developing good 
public relations is human inertia. 

3. There is competition for attention. You will be 
competing for it with all other school and community 
interests. 

4. The most important appeal is to the emotions. 

a) Get people to realize that physical education is 
important. 

b) Eventually get them to think about it after they 
feel right about it. 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Recent Developments in High School 
Girls’ Physical Education Programs 


A Report by 


HELEN SCHWARTZ 


Chairman, Publications ‘Committee 
California Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Statement of the Problem 


HIS year, as a result of recommendations by the 

Advisory Committee, the Committee on Secondary 

School Physical Education For Girls continued the 
work started the previous year on trends in physical 
education, health and recreation, under the title, “Re- 
cent Developments in High School Girls’ Physical Edu- 
cation Programs.’ The trends receiving special con- 
sideration in this study are: 


A. The guidance program utilizing the physical 


- education instructor. . 


B. The acceptance of the leisure-time activities con- 
cept of physical education. 


Source Material 


The following report of the Committee is based on 


_ reports, over a two-year period, of the committee mem- 


bers distributed in high schools throughout the state. 
From the topics or problems presented by the com- 
mittees as a result of last year’s study, two or three 
which were most important were selected. It was felt 
the solution of these topics would be valuable to the 
State Association. A board of review consisting of Dr. 
Bovard, and Edwin Trethaway, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, selected one topic from those presented by the 
committee. 

The material for this report is a picture in retrospect 
of the major influences over a long-range period of from 
five to ten years. Much water has gone under the 
bridge recently. Accordingly, the impetus has carried 
us into new channels. We are faced with several prob- 
lems : 

1. Throwing into the discard the individualized pro- 
gram we spent so many years building. 

2. Putting in its place the disciplined, non-person- 
alized program of formal activities. 

3. Using what we can of the individualized program 
and inserting parts of the formal activities program 
where it best fits. We might take a hint from the auto- 
motive industry which has adapted its plants to present 
needs. 

When we speak of recent trends, in reality we refer 
to the trends apparent over a comparatively long range 
of time. The recent trends observed by this study are 
those accepted by the general group. There may be 
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certain isolated schools or sections which have been do- 
ing one or more of these things for many years, but 
they are not the average. If your school has been doij 
these things a long time you can pat yourself on the 
back and say, “We are not the followers of the trend, 
we are the leaders.”” But when you pat yourself on the 
back, beware. All trends are not good trends. We 
still follow the time-honored custom of revering those 
whose leadership is based on sound, common-sense 
principles of good judgment, and condemning those 
whose leadership is faulty. 

The projection trend today within the guidance pro- 
gram is one of calling on the physical education instruc- 
tor for opinions and suggestions. By that, no implica- 
tion is intended that the guidance people do not know 
what to do with their own program. Rather, they are 
supplementing their present program through utiliza- 
tion of the knowledge of student personality by physical 
education people. The informal contacts with students 
by the profession tend to reveal personality traits not 
otherwise revealed. As a result of this faith on the 
part of the guidance people, physical educators are 
making greater efforts in many schools to know better 
the individual student. They are being called repeatedly 
into conference with the principal, the counselor, the 
doctor, the nurse and with other consultants. They 
attend health conferences with the doctor, dean and 
counselor. ,They participate in case conferences. They 
assist in the social adjustment of certain individual 
girls who may need special help. They provide suit- 
able opportunities in the activities program for girls 
who have health problems. They organize parties for 
class groups or advise other teachers who may have this 
duty assigned them. They give advice to individuals 
on the vocational possibilities of physical education. 

The health guidance program utilizing the physical 
education instructor is one of much scope. The phys- 
ical educator sees the student every day in situations 
which by implication, lead to discussions of healthful 
living. The physical education teacher can emphasize 
the fact that health is an asset much more easily than 
can any other teacher in the school. The following 
health guidance program, utilizing the physical educa- 
tion instructor, is a definite and valuable trend. 

1. Conference with each new student, or better, each 
student each year. At this conference the following 
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may be included : health habits talked over with view 
of improvement ; adjusting girl s physical education 
program to her capacities and interests; helping girls 
with special problems. 

2. Using results of physical and medical examination 
to place girls in corrective classes, adapted activities, 
rest, or regular activities. 

3, Giving examinations of posture, feet, etc., accord- 
ing to policy of local school. 

4, Interpreting medical and physical examination to 
students when necessary. 

5. Referring girls to school physician as occasion 
demands. 

6. Encouraging girls to bring health problems at any 
time during the vear, giving sympathetic help but not 
medical advice. 

The question concerning the teaching of health edu- 
cation is still a moot one. Is it up to the physical edu- 
cation teacher to do all the teaching or is it justifiable 
to expect a specialist to do it, or should all teachers 
participate? A middle road policy seems to be the 
answer. Let the facts be taught by a specialist. Let 
health consciousness be stressed by all teachers. We, 
in the profession, are not attempting to be critical 
when we indicate that most teachers will not stress 
health consciousness because they lack the background. 
Therefore, physical educators are asked to stress health 
consciousness through the guidance program. Note, 
that in the outline above, health is not taught. Health 
consciousness is aroused through individual assistance 
and conference. 

Acceptance of leisure time activities concept by the 
students —The acceptance of the leisure time activities 
concept of physical education has many ramifications 
and manifestations. One of the first manifestations of 
the trend projection came about through the Olympic 
Games Committee when it voted to cancel the Games. 
This occurred about three years ago. Almost simul- 
taneously Billy Rose inaugurated the Aquacade. Swim- 
ming coaches all over the country seized this oppor- 
tunity to maintain the lagging interest of their young 
protegees by converting their girls’ swimming teams 
into ensembles of mermaids. So was born the Water- 
cade, Water Ballet, and Pattern Swimming troupes. 
Schools were quick to follow the trend. Few schools 
today find themselves without pattern swimming classes 
or groups. This change of emphasis further stimulated 
the work of the Red Cross in their programs of Water 
Safety and Life Saving. 

The cancellation of the Olympic Games had other 
ramifications. Youngsters, who every four years, were 
heard to ask why they didn’t have more track and field, 
and more competition, no longer ask these questions. 
The old saying, “Out of sight, out of mind,” may in 
large measure be responsible. 

One ramification of the recreational program and its 
acceptance by students is the co-recreational aspect. 
Co-recreation in the high schools has increased in favor 

not only in the required physical education program, 
but also in the intramural field. Local facilities and con- 
ditions affect the type of offering ; therefore, the follow- 
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ing list of activities is purely suggestive: social and 
folk dancing, table tennis, badminton, tennis, skating, 
skiing, riding, archery, riflery, and swimming. Mixed 
play days are an outgrowth of this trend, as are noon 
recreational programs. 

Acceptance of the leisure time activities concept by 


the teacher—For many years, leading physical educa- 
tors felt the need in their programs for activities that 
would lead to continued participation after school days 
were over. Gradually, the recreational program of 
sports and activities emerged. This did not occur over- 
night but was the result of hard, honest labor on the 
behalf of future adults. Today in school recreation, 
greater emphasis is being placed on individual sports, 
games which can be played in the home, and social 
dancing. There is a closer tie-up with community 
agencies for recreation. However, one great problem 
with some phases of this program is lack of funds and 
space. 

To further assist the program of recreational activi- 
ties, the National Section on Women’s Athletics widely 
publicized their National Standards. These standards 


’ are the staff on which the teacher leans when the ad- 


ministration clamors for competitive games, drills, etc., 
for girls. Copies of these standards in digest form may 
be obtained free of charge from the main office in 
Washington, D. C. 

One trend which has been noticeable on the college 
level for approximately two years is that of breaking 
up the time-honored Women’s Athletic Association 
into smaller units known as Recreation Clubs. A rep- 
resentative from each club forms the administrative 
unit. This trend has not yet been tried to any extent 
on the secondary school level. The colleges and univer- 
sities are the first to experiment and point the way; 
therefore, it may be a number of years before the reac- 
tion reaches the high school. This may be the solution 
to the obvious decline in Girls’ Athletic Association 
membership and participation. 

Acceptance of leisure time activities concept by the 
parent and the community.—The parents’ and com- 
munity’s acceptance of this program are so closely re- 
lated that it is difficult to separate the two in a discus- 
sion. The mushroom-like growth of bowling alleys, 
badminton clubs, recreation and sport centers has made 
available to the people a type of activity for which they 
were hoping when the Athletic Club for the layman 
sprang into being some twenty years ago. The pro- 
hibitive fees of the Athletic Club, however, excluded 
the very people who had no recreational facilities of 
their own. That the people wanted the present type 
of recreational advantage is proven by the fact that in 
Southern California, one sport center has fifty-two 
bowling alleys which are in constant demand every 
night in the week. Encouragement of leisure time ac- 
tivities by schools and communities has resulted in their 
whole-hearted acceptance by the people of the com- 
munity. This trend has its implications for the teacher 
since it makes the publicizing of her school recreation 
program easier. In addition, most public facilities en- 


(Continued on page 562) 
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HE current discussion in the pa- 


Recreation pers over the curtailment of 
In school sports naturally arouses 
War interest in the importance of all recrea- 


tions during wartime. Even though 
our President some years ago officially gave out a state- 
ment in support of maintaining healthful recreational 
programs, there still seems to be some doubt that such 
programs are serving patriotic ends. There is a feel- 
ing, for example, that the customary peacetime recrea- 
tions divert our people’s time from more needed war 
pursuits, that they use up tires and materials, and that 
they detract people’s attention from the grimmer as- 
pects of the war. 

But let us look at the other side of this question. 

True, we are a nation at war. Our energies are 
rapidly being converted to the immediate aim of self- 
survival and the more remote aim of accomplishing a 
permanent peace. We find ourselves forced to take 
stock of our resources; resources not only in the form 
of armaments, civilian protection, commodities, man 
power, and physical fitness, but also of those intangibles 
of the human spirit—morale and the will to win. Thus 
considered, recreation assumes its rightful place as a 
boon in this day when discouragement and tragedy 
stalk our everyday life; for recreation is meant to uplift 
and to uphold and not to tear down and destroy. Re- 
creation cheers the human spirit; it is a re-creative 
tonic for a tired body and weary soul; and more than 
that, it is an avenue for self-expression—an outlet for 
eager muscles and for eager impulses. 

Truly, then, recreation has its place in a nation at 
war—and an important place. We are all being called 
upon to work harder than ever before. More and more, 
the limits of endurance will be reached. We must take 
heed, therefore, of some of the common phenomena that 
we have tacitly come to accept as wise and in the nature 
of forethought. The musician does not keep the strings 
of his instrument taut all the time; the drummer 


has learned to loosen the head of his drum when jt 
is not being beaten; the athlete knows better than ty 
try continuously to break his record. And so in the same 
sense, none of us can work all the time at sustaing 
pressure. Physiologists tell us that when we are com, 
pletely tired we need rest or sleep; but that when ys 
are only partially tired we can get relaxation and eye, 
recuperation by doing something different from the 
thing we have been doing. Here is where recreation 
comes in to supply a felt want. It offers a variety o 
activities that in turn offer change. And in change there 
is relaxation. 

Specifically, then, we are ready to state some of the 
essential contributions of recreation to a nation at war. 
It will help us to relax from the constant tension of 
attending to the war. In our chosen recreative pursuits 
we can forget—even though temporarily—the scare 
headlines of the newspapers, the repetitious news broad. 
casts of the radio. We can retire to a world of har. 
mony, creativeness, and sociability ; one without strife. 
Thus refreshed, we find a therapeutic agent for the 
mental stability so needed in these days of worry and 
trial. And, paradoxically, for this very reason, it can 
be said that any recreation that helps us to forget the 
war will help us to win the war. 

But more than that! We can by judicious selection 
of recreative activities put recreation to work in our 
patriotic cause. We can engage in physical activities 
that will help to build physical fitness, not only for our- 
selves as individuals but for the nation collectively, 
Certainly those activities that contribute to optimum 
health, to rugged development, to endurance, to person- 
al safety, and to combative spirit have survival value 
in the emergency at hand. One’s work today is not of 
the type that gives such all-round physical prepared- 
ness. Therefore it must be supplemented by those forms 
of physical exercise that best train the individual to per- 
form difficult feats with ease and economical expendi- 
ture of effort. Total-body exercise has its place in giv- 
ing this optimum of conditioning and service. 

Assuming mental stability and a body trained to its 
peak in health and skill, are there other special services 
that recreation may be called upon to render? The 
answer is yes. Recreation is being called upon to fur- 
nish a community of interest among people bound to- 
gether by the ordeal of worry, trial, and suffering. 
Joint effort is necessary for the success of many enter- 
prises that our citizens are engaged in fostering. Red 
Cross drives, defense drives, patriotic rallies, first-aid 
and nutrition classes, and hospitality features for sol- 
diers on leave—these are some of the types of enter- 
prises that are going to bring people together in their 
leisure time more than they have been prone to assemble 
in the past. Talents that make for volunteer leadership 
are being cultivated. Recreation, therefore, during war- 
time is going to take the additional form of activities 
voluntarily contributed to the national welfare and in 
service to the common interest and weal. 

Certainly, then, recreations should not be curtailed 
because of the war, but rather should be encouraged 
and increased. This does not mean that more elaborate 
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or expensive recreations are. needed ; to the contrary, 
many simple forms of recreation can be provided which 
will be fully as satisfying as those to which people have 
become accustomed in their more carefree days. 

This thought leads to further analysis of the types 
of recreation that will be fostered. Without doubt the 
spectator type will be just as popular as our purses and 
rationing will allow. There is catharsis value in at- 
tending the spectator sports. They imbue us with a 
holiday spirit and furnish an escape from everyday 
cares. And those who like to attend the theater and 
listen to music will still find the opportunity to do so. 
Of course, people will want to see movies, and as yet, 
tire shortages do not seem to restrict the number in at- 
tendance at them. 

These recreations, however, along with reading, are 
of the passive type; and vicarious experience, despite 
its usefulness in the appreciation of the artistry and skill 
of others, can never give the complete joy of actual 
participation by oneself. It is incomplete if not accom- 
panied by the satisfaction of direct experience also. 
This observation is not limited to the physical recrea- 
tions alone. It is true of the cultural and educational 
types of recreation as well. During recent years there 
has been a marked increase of interest along lines of 
participation in dramatics, music, and the arts and 
craits. 

There is yet another type of participating recreation 
that is most important: that of mixer games and parties, 
commonly called social recreation. This type of activity 
is hilarious and fun-provoking, and at the same time 
relatively inexpensive. The chances are more than like- 
ly that the popularity of these mixers will grow. So- 
cial dancing, folk dancing, quiet games, and home games 
all. fit into the needs of a nation at war. They provide 
entertainment and hospitality along with good-natured 
fun. 

Relaxation, physical fitness, spiritual toughness 
(morale), better productivity, community of interest, 
volunteer leadership, and social fellowship—all these 
concomitant values of recreation become of essential 
importance to a people pushed to the limits of endur- 
ance by its determination to insure victory. All in all, 
this is a time when recreation should be recognized as 
absolutely necessary to the front line of action of our 
nation at war. 


T a time when physical education 
programs in the schools and oth- 
er social institutions should be greatly 
expanded, thousands of men and wom- 
en teachers in this field have left or 
are leaving their present positions to enter the armed 
forces and other kinds of war service. The demand for 
teachers far exceeds the number of newly trained per- 
sons coming from our teacher-training institutions. 
The shortage promises to become greater as time passes 
rather than less. 
We need well-trained physical educators, men and 
women, now and after the war. Hence, teacher-train- 
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ing institutions should use every means at their com- 
mand to encourage more men and women to major in 
physical education, to accelerate the training program 
for their students, and to extend to all students some 
opportunity to acquire leadership skills in conducting 
programs of physical education and recreation. 

During this period of emergency, some lowering of 
training and certification standards seems inevitable in 
some states where the time requirements have been 
fairly high. Standards relating to the training and cer- 
tification of physical education teachers vary among 
the states. It seems clear, therefore, that a solution 
must be obtained in each state depending upon condi- 
tions. It is recommended that representatives of the 
State Association for Health and Physical Education 
meet with the State Director and/or other representa- 
tives of the State Department of Education and with 
representatives from the teacher-training institutions in 
the state to discuss the problem and decide upon the 
immediate steps to be taken. In general, standards may 
have to be lowered for men as a temporary measure, 
a briefer period of training planned, short intensive 
courses for special purposes instituted, and state cre- 
dentials to teach issued on a temporary basis. Full 
training should be completed after the war emergency 
has passed.—By Jay B. Nash, President, and N. P. 


Neilson, Executive Secretary. 


RINCIPLES are abiding and per- 


Education manent. They do not change. Over 
Through the the years and through them, they re- 
Physical main the same. This is so because they 


are based upon the facts of nature and 
arise out of things as they are. The application of a 
principle, however, may change as new conditions arise, 
or insight and understanding improve. In these stir- 
ring days, marked by the radical reorganization of 
many aspects of life, it is well to be clear about this 
matter. 

One principle, announced several years ago, stated 
that physical education was an education through the 
physical and not an education of the physical. If this 
principle is a true synthesis from the facts of man’s 
nature, then it does not change and remains as true 
today as it was when it was stated several years ago. 
It is true, of course, that the interpretation of a prin- 
ciple may change. Some persons believed that an edu- 
cation through the physical meant that the physical 
was of no importance, and quite appropriately today 
there is renewed emphasis upon the importance of de- 
veloping endurance, strength, and stamina in young 
persons. 

It should be unnecessary to affirm that a greater 
emphasis upon physical and psychological outcomes 
does not require abandonment of the principle of edu- 
cation through the physical. It is amazing, however, 
to read the words of those who associate the principle 
of education through the physical with “personality 
development, integration, mental hygiene, and guidance” 
alone. It is fitting, of course, for them to restrict the 
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phrase, education of the physical, to “strength, vigor, 
and stamina.” 

It should be clear that acceptance of a principle marks 
out a line of action which we are bound to take. 
Esslinger writes, “Physical educators are capable oi 
pursuing more than one objective at the same time,” 
but it should be remembered that this cannot be done 
if the principle restricts us to physical outcomes. If 
we wish to reject the principle of education through 
the physical, we may do so. If we wish to advocate 
an education of the physical, we may do so. The choice 
is free but the policy is then bound. Guided by a con- 
cept of educating the physical alone, we are restricted 
to the activities in which the physical only appears. 

The tendency to interpret education through the 


physical as limited to social and psychological outcomes - 


shows a failure to understand the basis upon which 
the principle rests. The facts behind the principle are 
the numerous data which support the concept of or- 
ganismic unity. In this view, then, the whole man 
reacts in any experience and hence in motor activity 
the whole person is responding and therefore being 
affected. Since the whole person is acting and reacting 
in motor activity, there are no inherent “forgotten ob- 
jectives in physical education” implied. In an educa- 
tion through the physical, the principle requires that 
physical and physiological objectives be as prominent 
as social and psychological ones. 

The essential difference between an education through 
the physical and an education of the physical is that 
the former is comprehensive and includes all the out- 
comes inherent in physical education while the latter 
restricts the outcome to “forgotten objectives.” Staf- 
ford writes that “we have sold our birthright for the 
romanticism of socio-psychological objectives and the 
intoxicating immensity of unfolding the whole man.” 
Of course, our birthright was ‘never muscle alone, nor 
bone alone, nor gland alone, nor neuron alone. Tradi- 
tion limited physical education for years to such un- 
realities and only the science of our modern day led 
us to appreciate the immensity of the problem that 
was neither romantic nor intoxicating. Our task will 
always be the education of a real boy or a real girl 
and never just the trapeziums, femur, or heart, and no 
one knows that better than Dr. Stafford himself. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of this position. 
Either we take, support, and defend a position of edu- 
cating the whole man, or we join the “muscle-build- 
ers, physical culturists, weight-lifters, gymnasts, and 
formalists,” as Esslinger calls them, and devote our- 
selves to any education of the physical. There is no 
middle course.—By Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


LANS are now in the making for 


Cincinnati © the annual convention of the Am- 
Convention —erican Association for Health, Physi- 
Next April cal Education, and Recreation to be 


held in Cincinnati, April 13-16, 1943. 
Dr. J. B. Nash, President, met with the national con- 


vention committee on October 1 and 2, selected the 
Hotel Gibson as headquarters, and laid the framework 
for the conference in April which promises to be highly 
significant and of great value to all members of the 
profession. 

All America is now geared to one purpose—wip 
the war. This means work—hard, long hours, }, 
means sacrifice of accustomed comfort. Professional 
leaders and teachers of health, physical education, anq 
recreation have much to contribute toward winnin 
the war. Our relation to the war effort will Occupy 
an important place on the convention program. 

“Victory through Fitness” interpreted to mean 
strength of mind, strength of body, and strength of 
spirit, will be the convention theme. High representa. 
tives of the armed forces, of the educational field, and 
from the diplomatic service will be in Cincinnati to give 
us first-hand information on developments and to make 
suggestions for future planning. 

The Midwest Physical Education Association under 
the guidance of District President Ben Miller will meet 
jointly with the national association. One responsibility 
already assigned to the Midwest is the general conduct 
of the second day of the convention, Pan-American 
Day, April 14. An effort will be made to bring re- 
presentatives of the Pan-American Republics to par- 
ticipate in our program. Central and South American 
color will be in evidence at the banquet. Arrangements 
are being made to send the program by short wave to 
our American neighbors. 


Cincinnati teachers have agreed to underwrite the 
publication of Convention Proceedings. The Ohio 
Physical and Health Education Association will ar- 
range and guide small group consultations. Local and 
state members of Parent-Teacher Associations will be 
invited to a general session which will be broadcast 
to the fathers and mothers of America. A moonlight 
excursion on the beautiful Ohio has also been scheduled. 


The choice of Cincinnati for the meeting place is 
especially suitable. Half the nation’s population can 
reach Cincinnati overnight. It is near the center of 
population of the country, thus cutting down the trip 
for most delegates. It is very close to many of the 
cities carrying on war industries. Cincinnati itself is 
said to produce more than 60 per cent of the machine 
tools of the country. 


Cincinnati, the city of seven hills, has a rich his- 
torical background, a heritage of interest in cultural 
development, a clean, efficient municipal government 
and a splendid school system. It is a city that has had 
a long tradition of support in the field of physical edu- 
cation. 


Many Midwesterners remember the excellent meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati in 1937. It produced numerous 
innovations in convention planning. These will be util- 
ized and improved upon at the coming national meeting. 


This will be a working convention with a fighting 
theme. Plan now to attend.—By W. K. Streit, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, Convention Manager. 
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MARY C. BAKER 


Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


doing only that which she does well, and that 

as she grows older, a girl becomes less inclined 
to place herself in situations which may bring ridicule 
or publicity to her shortcomings—it is not. surprising 
that so few college women take part in sports volun- 
tarily. The great concern of the young woman recently 
arrived in college is to create a favorable impression 
on classmates and instructors. To this end she inclines 
to the things she knows she does well and avoids the 
new or less familiar ones except in classes. 

Athletic prowess is not an outstanding glory of many 
college girls. This explains in part why sports are 
shunned by the majority and appeal to no more than 
a minority of the minority. 

Tennis, golf, riding, and swimming are among the 
exceptions. Girls seem to like these and say they want 
to learn to do them. They even sacrifice prestige tem- 
porarily so that they may become proficient in these 
because the ultimate approbation of the successful ath- 
lete more than compensates for any risks incurred. 

Those who have assumed responsibility for teaching 
the college girl should not fail to utilize this potent 
force. Because of its sociological implications it will 
prove simpler than many other ways that have been 
suggested to improve conditions. It requires reorgani- 
zation of plans and not extension of time and increases 
in equipment. 

Mastery of any sport connotes an expenditure of time 
four times greater than is now possible in the present 
two-year course. No one, students included, expects 
that a college shall provide a training period as long 
as that needed by a professional athlete. Yet, unless 
we proceed on that basis, so that girls may learn the 
sport of their choice with reasonable proficiency, the 
results are discouraging ; and learning does not flourish 
on discouragement. Since the favorite activities are 
already a part of the traditional curriculum, revolu- 
tionary changes are unnecessary. All we need is to 
change the emphasis, stressing depth rather than 
breadth of experience. 


Another cause of the unrealized ambitions of college 
girls is that many have not only their initial, but also 
their total athletic experience within the span of the 
four-year college course. This presents difficulties be- 
cause they are well past the age when muscular skills 
are acquired easily; the golden age of learning skills 
is reached prior to puberty. To postpone these experi- 
ences until one reaches college is to run a risk of in- 
creasing the difficulties in geometric progression. Even 
so, learning a sport is never automatic, as the unini- 


Bievine « in mind certain facts—that One enjoys 
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tiated suppose, even though science contends that habit 
is formed after the first trial. The gap between the 
novice and the athlete is wide, and represents hundreds, 
and occasionally thousands, of repetitions of a single 
skill, putting, for instance, so that consistent proficiency 
can be achieved by those who started to work for it 
after adolescence only by diligent concentration. 

These facts were not applied intelligently by those 
whose business it was to train athletes and develop fit- 
ness as a by-product. The problem resolves itself into 
doing more with the time and equipment now available, 
in the light of the interests and inexperience of the 
students who are in college. Had the policy been to 
encourage them to remain with one or two sports for 
the two years, instead of trying “something different” 
each semester, the results would in all probability be 
more to the satisfaction of students and teachers. Use 
rather than amount of time was the crucial issue. In- 
tensity rather than extensity seems to be the answer 
in this case. 


OST college courses exact 216 hours of the un- 

dergraduate student, to be devoted to some form 
of physical exercise, the type selected at the discretion 
of the student. This will keep her fit and at the same 
time furnish ample opportunity to learn a sport well. 
Circumstances produce flaws in this seemingly perfect 
plan, though. After the total has been reduced by one 
cause or another, the actual time spent is invariably less 
than the assigned, and the amount that can be learned 
is reduced in the same proportions. 

Scrutiny of these deductions, many of them unavoid- 
able, indicates the importance of spending more time 
in fewer activities. In the first place, class-hours do 
not contain the sixty minutes of a clock-hour ; instead, 
each one is shortened to fifty minutes. So that even 
before a girl starts to class, thirty-six hours have been 
eliminated. 

Furthermore, as often as not, physical education is 
“sandwiched” between academic classes. Then, to pre- 
vent tardiness at the succeeding class, time must be 
deducted from the physical education to change to street 
clothing. Ten minutes is the least that can be allowed 
for this operation which is done in reverse order at the 
beginning of the period. Since this process is part of 
each of the 216 classes, another thirty-six hours are 
eliminated. These two causes alone deprive a girl of 
seventy-two hours that should have been part of her 
athletic education. 

And these are not all. A class may be dismissed 

(Continued on page 560) 
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“Spanning the 


Surface of the Sporting Sphere” 


SUE M. HALL 


Director of Physical Education for Women 
University of Louisville 


N ALL the Jand there is nothing more enlighten- 
ing than the interest of people. The business of 

entertainment is a fluctuating one. Now and 
again some one compiles a survey to show the trends 
of the human race. 

If a census of fads and fancies were taken for 
1930-1940, as well as of population, what would it 
show? One of the facts disclosed would be that one 
form of recreation does not end with the closing of 
this pericd. 

During this past decade a revival of an age-old 
game swept the nation. In all the homes o’er the 
land a familar activity is taking place. People are 
staying home evenings to listen to the radio, or to 
ponder over the contents of a magazine article. The 
family dictionary, the book of antonyms and syno- 
nyms, and Roget’s Thesaurus are being dusted off 
once more. No, it is not the cross word puzzle craze 
revitalized. 

Come, folks, big and little, male or female: Draw 
your chairs close. The fun is about to begin. Is 
everybody ready with pencils sharpened, wits on 
edge? Batter up! 


1. With what sports are these numbers associated ? 


1, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 4.5 
2. 3-2 7. 880 
3. 6-2-2-1 8. 98 
4. 40-15. 9. 77 
5. 300 


2. To what sports are these descriptive expressions 
applicable ? 
1. Lightning-like left to the jaw. 
2. Hitting flies to the outfield. 
3. Monkey dressed in silks sticks his muzzle out in front 
past the wire. 
. Flipped his wash under the bow on a turn. 
Cannonading into the cup. 
. Thunder wagon. 
. Levelled that lumber. 
. Swings like a washwoman. 
Carrying the mail. 
10. Snake hips. 


3. What words connected with the following sports 
end in ace? 


20 


1. A track event. 
2. A tennis shot. 


3. A piece of equipment used in billiards. 
4. A racing measure. 

5. A part of a player’s uniform. 

6. In racing, the order of lineup or result. 


4. How many sporting terms of two words have 
as the second word off? 


1. Racing. 

2. Boxing. 

3. Football. 

4. Ice hockey. 

5. Golf. 

6. Match of a contest. 


5. What two-word expressions used in sports have 
as the last word out? 


. Team retired in volleyball. 

. Three strikes in baseball. 

. Practice period. 

. Going the route in bowling. 

Player’s .quarters in baseball. 

. Tire accident in racing. 

. Blank score for one team. 

. A play in baseball, sometimes a double play. 
. To end a player’s time at bat. 

10. An unconscious player. 

11. To make the final stroke for a golf hole. 

12. Server is retired in badminton. 

13. A wrestling position. 

14. To deliver nearer the corner in bowling. 

15. The removal or prevention of interference on a play. 
16. Rest period. 

17. Emptying a water-filled canoe. 

18. To attempt to make a team. 

19. Not returning a contract. 


6. Name the various types of play areas in, on, of 
from which sports are performed? 

1. Bowling. 

2. Golf, sailboating, steeplechase, rowing. 

3. Croquet, tennis, badminton, basketball, jai-alai, squash, 
volleyball. 

4. Baseball. 
5. Football, hockey, soccer, track. 
6. Motorcycling. 
7 
8 
9 


. Skiing. 
. Swimming, water polo.. 
. Archery, riflery. 
10. Boxing, wrestling. 
11. Curling, ice hockey, ice skating, roller skating. 
12. Bicycling. 
13. Tobogganing. 


7. Can you apply these terms, ending in back, to the 
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correct sport or to the correct game? 


4. Quarterback. 
5. Fullback. 
6. Halfback. 


1. Canvasback. 
2. Greenback. 
3. Horseback. 


8. What sports are played from the following body 


positions ? 
1. Crouched. 5. Lying. 
2, Forward bend. 6. Standing. 
3. Kneeling. 7. Sitting. 
4, Lunge. 


9, Give three types of official and the games in which 
they officiate. 


10. Give the correct name of the instrument used 
to propel a ball in each of the following sports: 


1. Badminton. 6. Golf. 

2. Baseball. 7. Lacrosse. 

3. Billiards. 8. Polo. 

4. Croquet. 9. Table tennis. 
5. Curling. 10. Tennis. 


11. Do you recognize the nicknames of these fa- 
mous football teams? To what school do they belong? 


1. Boilermakers. 9. Prayin’ Colonels. 
2. Cornhuskers. 10. Sooners. 

3. Cowboys. . 11. Trojans. 

4. Fightin’ Hoosiers. _ 12. Utes and Redskins. 
5. Indians. 13. Vandals. 

6. Irish. 14. Vols. 

7. Iron Dukes. 15. William Penn. 

8. Pioneers. 


12. Do you know the nicknames of the professional 
baseball teams? They are members of American and 
National Leagues. Can you identify them? 


. A dusky color. 

. Sitting Bull. 

. Long John Silver or Captain Kidd. 
. Pedestrian crossing a busy street. 

. A colored wearing apparel. 

. Northern soldiers during the Civil War. 
. The Foe of Jack and the Beanstalk. 
. A colorful bird. 

. A baby animal. 

10. A political servant of the people. 
11. A communist. 


& W DO 


13. What are the terms or expressions meaning a 
perfect shot or score in certain sports? 


1. Archery. 7. Football. 

2. Baseball. 8. Goli. 

3. Basketball. 9. Horseshoes. 
4. Bowling. 10. Riflery. 

.5. Boxing. 11. Tennis. 

6. Fencing. 


14. What sound device or words are used for starting 
each of the following games? 


1. Auto racing. 5. Horseracing. 


2. Baseball. 6. Sailing. 
3. Basketball, etc. 7. Swimming races. 
4. Boxing, wrestling. 8. Track. 


15. Do you know where certain games originated ? 


1. Baseball. 5. Lacrosse. 

2. Basketball. 6. Polo. 

3. Football. 7. Table tennis. 
4 Hockey. 8. Golf. 
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And now the time has come to rate yourself. How 
far did you go on this brain-test diamond? Are you 
standing on Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or home, or are you still 
in the batter’s box? 

No. 1. Batter’s Box— Mr. Strike- Outer. You 
try hard; with mighty swings, but the pace is too fast. 

No. 2. First Baser — Mr. Singler. You made a 
good start, but someone else had to bring you in. 

No. 3. Second Base—Mr. Pinch Hitter. You 
come through on the hard ones, but your batting 
average is below 200. 

No. 4. Third Base—Mr. Bunter. You’re a 
steady man, and know the answers where they count. 

No. 5. Home Plate— Mr. Slugger. You hit a 
four-bagger, clearing the bases with correct answers. 

If you have enjoyed testing yourself, why not try 
it on your classes? The material might well be used 
in a type of class where you are seeking to teach in- 
formation which cross sections physical education or 
athletic activities. Such a class is sometimes called 
Survey or Appreciation or Fundamentals or Orienta- 
tion in or of Physical Education. 

Here lies a chance to correlate one field of physical 
education with another. This is a way of quizzing 
students on general knowledge of sports. What do 
you know? What do your students know? . What 
do your friends know? Who knows what? 


Answers 
1. Numbers. 
1. Bowling. 6. Basketball. 
2. Golf, baseball. 7. Yard-run, track. 
3. Defense in football. 8. Tom Harmon’s number. 
4. Tennis. 9. Red Grange’s number. 
5. Bowling. 
2. Descriptive Expressions. 
1. Boxing. 6. Auto racing. 
2. Baseball. 7. Baseball. 
3. Horse racing. 8. Baseball. 
4. Boat racing. 9. Football. 
5. Golf. 10. Football. 
3. Ace. 
1. Race: 4. Pace. 
2. Ace. Gace: 
3. Mace. 6. Place. 
4. Off. 
1. Pay-off. 4. Face-off. 
2. Squared off. 5. Tee-off. 
3. Kick off. 6. Play-off. 
5. Out. 
1. Side out. 8. Force out. 14. Move ont. 
2. Strike out. 9. Put out. 15. Block out. 
3. Work out. 10. Knockout. 16. Time out. 
4. Striking out. 11. Hole out. 17. Shake out. 
5. Dug out. 12. Hand out. 18. Try out. 
6. Blow out. 13. Sitting out. 19. Hold out. 
7. Shut out. 
6. Play Areas. 
1. Alleys. 6. Hill. 10. Ring. 
2. Course. 7. Jump. 11. Rink. 
3. Court. 8. Pool. 12. Saucer. 
4. Divrmond. 9. Range. 13. Slide. 


5. Fieid. 
7. Back. 


1. Hunting. 3. Horse racing. 
2. Horse racing. 4. Football. 


(Continued on page 558) 
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Informational Service Bulletins 


By 


HAROLD J. WEEKLEY 


Instructor, School of Physical Education and Athletics 
West Virginia University 


demic training he realizes how impossible it is 

to know everything concerning his own field 
of work. He must depend on some other means of 
gaining desired knowledge from time to time. Other 
reliable sources would include reference books, maga- 
zines, conferences, and among other things, informa- 
tional service bulletins on health education, physical 
education and public recreation. 

This type of service is of definite value to superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers and interested citizen- 
leaders. The information should be brief, mimeo- 
graphed, one-, two-, and three-page bulletins which 
will explain and describe succinctly material and meth- 
ods in these fields. They should include detailed dis- 
cussions of various phases of the program in physical 
and health education and recreation, facilities, specifi-. 
cations for making equipment and supplies in the shop 
or at home, descriptions of game activities, sugges- 
tions for social and “special-day” programs, and in- 
formation on current literature in these fields. In 
states where a state director of health and physical 
education is functioning, this service should come un- 
der his jurisdiction. In other states it should be a 
service of the state department of education. Since 
many of these state departments of education are not 
interested in rendering this service, the job will prob- 
ably fall back on some teacher-training institution in 
the state or else not be done. 

West Virginia is less fortunate than some states 
since there is not a state director of health and phy- 
sical education to carry on such services. Since the 
state department of education was not carrying on this 
type of service, Dean Alden W. Thompson of the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics at West 
Virginia University announced the organization and 
availability of a service in the fields of health and phy- 
sical education and recreation several years ago. 

Contributors to the service are members of the 
University physical education staff, instructors from 
other schools and colleges of the University, members 
of the staff of Oglebay Institute (Recreation project, 
Wheeling, West Virginia), representatives of health 
organizations in the state, well known public school ad- 
ministrators, superintendents of recreation, and phy- 
sical education teachers. The University physical edu- 
cation staff has ‘done most of the contributing to date. 
General topics have been assigned to each of the con- 
tributors and bulletins on specific problems have been 
and will be prepared by each. Periodically, lists of the 
topics available or in preparation are sent out to each 


A’ an individual progresses toward higher aca- 


county superintendent (West Virginia has fifty-fiye 
county superintendents in its county-unit plan of pub. 
lic education), and teachers throughout the state are 
notified of new material through the “State Physical 
Education Association News Letter” and the Weg 
Virginia School Journal, which is published by the 
State Education Association. Actual distribution of 
bulletins is made by specific request, for particular 
bulletins. Additional bulletins, over and above thoge 
originally available, are being prepared according to 
interest and needs shown by the requests from super- 
intendents, teachers, and others. In other words, while 
the staff is organized to prepare bulletins along many 
lines, the majority actually prepared will be those spe- 
cifically requested by superintendents, teachers and 
others availing themselves of the service. 

This bulletin service is free to all in-state people, 
A limited amount of out-of-state free service is being 
rendered. The cost of preparing the service includes 
mailing charges, and stencils and paper for mimeo- 
graphing. The contributors offer their services free of 
charge. The office staff that mimeographs the bulle- 
tins and does the mailing is a part of the regular office 
staff. It can be readily seen that for a few extra dol- 
lars in the budget a great service can be rendered the 
people of a state. 

Reactions to this service from both school admin- 
istrators and teachers indicate clearly that it has filled 
a long-felt need for a central source of information 
about practical problems and opportunities for pro- 
gram development in health, physical education, and 
public recreation. We are highly pleased with the re- 

_ception given the plan thus far and particularly with 
the willingness of leaders throughout the state to par- 
ticipate in it as contributors. 


OME of the topics covered by this bulletin service 

include: “Essentials of the Intramural Sports Pro- 
gram in Secondary Schools,” “The Making of Deck 
Tennis Rings,” “Golf,” “Rhythms for Small Chil: 
dren,” “Physical Education for Junior High School 
Boys,” “Construction of Paddle Tennis Paddles,” 
“Recreational Activities with Little Or No Equipment 
in the Classroom,” “Six-Man Football,” “Surfacing 
of Gymnasium Floors,” “Essentials of the Physical 
Education Program for Elementary Schools,” “Five- 
Man Badminton,” “Pageants and Festivals for Ele- 
mentary Schools,” “Essentials of the Physical Educa- 
tion Program for High School Girls,” “Diet Rules for 

(Continued on page 557) 
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Some Suggestions on Pageants 


By 


JANET M. HANSON 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Merrill, Wisconsin 


education programs not only for the war effort, 

but for peace! The presentation of exhibits, 
demonstrations, and pageants makes it possible for us 
to sell this program to the public, and, at the same 
time, to gain much for our students in acquired skills, 
rhythms, and “esprit de corps.” During the last three 
years an annual physical education pageant has been 
presented in the high school in Merrill, Wisconsin. 
In planning these pageants many original numbers 
have been developed by the students, methods of 
organization worked out, and novel costumes created. 
Suggestions along these lines may prove helpful to 
others who are planning future programs of this kind. 


|’ is agreed that today we must plan our physical 


General Suggestions 


First, have as many participants as possible. Every 
student has a right to do something before the public, 
and to gain a sense of worth to the group. 

Second, print on the program the gist of the pageant 
in simple language for the spectators. 

Third, include bright colors in costumes and in 
scenery; large, rhythmical movements; several good 
laughs; and a few small children for audience appeal. 
Weave all together in a smooth, fast-moving program. 


Planning the Pageant 


Select a theme for the pageant that will allow for 
all kinds of physical activity. In a toy shop:they are 
limitless; in a historical pageant, characters can do 
most anything. We have used one theme based on the 
history of physical education, one on a toy shop, and 
one on the history of Wisconsin. As much variety 
as possible is necessary to insure a well-rounded pro- 
gram, and one that will sell physical education to the 
public. 

After the theme has been presented to the classes 
and the activities divided among them, many sugges- 
tions will come from the girls themselves. It is best 
to listen to their suggestions and to adapt all that are 
feasible for it should be their program. Some students’ 
ideas are included in the following: a tandem bicycle 
with riders dressed in gay nineties’ costumes used in 
connection with a bloomer girls’ line dance; a German 
band dressed in wild costumes playing for the Turners 
in a historical pageant; Babe, the Blue Ox, dancing 
a solo number in connection with the lumberjacks in 
Wisconsin’s history; Raggedy Andy dancing with 
Raggedy Ann, a stuffed dummy, tied to his feet in 
a couple dance in the toy shop; Indian relay races 
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including the leap frog; and animal walks like the 
crab, duck, rabbit, and monkey walks used in con- 
nection with the stuffed animals in the toy shop. These 
are all humorous numbers and add much to the audi- 
ence’s enjoyment of the program. 

In planning the program the story of the pageant 
may be told in several different ways. A reader may 
be used, it may be told in pantomime, or it may be 
printed on the program. Any production moves more 
quickly if there is no reader, but the story is held 
together in a most interesting way if one is used. 


In planning the individual numbers and _ their 
arrangement on the program care must be taken to 
vary the type of activity, and to space them properly 
on the program. Dances should be interspersed with 
tumbling, relay races, apparatus work, etc. It is pos- 
sible to draw on paper the approximate picture of 
the dance or number as the audience sees it. The 
first number might be in the form of a circle, the next 
a square, the next a line, then two circles, then a fig- 
ure eight, etc. In this way each number looks en- 
tirely different to the audience. It is wise to mix 
the lively and the sedate numbers, the serious, and 
the humorous ones. The last number- should be a 
spectacular climax. Twice we have used the grand 
march as a finale with all participants in the whole 
pageant marching. The usual figures ending in a 
spiral were included. One of these marches ended 
with the girls standing in thirteen rows holding red 
and white stripes forming an American flag. Blue 
gym suits were worn by those in the blue field. All, 
then, sang a patriotic song. Another finale included 
a sports style parade with ten boys and ten girls 
dressed in the attire for twenty popular sports. They 
finished the march forming an aisle down which came 
a Girl Scout color guard with the American flag. 
Again a patriotic song was used to close the program. 

In working out the individual numbers we have 
found that large rhythmical movements are most en- 
joyed. There are many folk dances that suit histor- 
ical themes. Costuming them is not difficult, and the 
results are very attractive due to the brilliant colors 
that may be used. The following numbers have been 
the best as far as audience appeal is concerned: a 
sailor’s hornpipe with additional steps added, danced 
in groups of three with thirty-six participants; an old 
fashioned wand drill done in unison to music; march- 
ing drills with simple figures, wheeling in star for- 
mation, counter marching, diagonal marching, etc.; a 

(Continued on page 552) 
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Rhode Island Protects Swimmers 


and Bathers. 


By 


CAPT. ROGER W. WHEELER 


Chief, State Division of Life Saving 
Department of Health, R. |. 


HE past summer brought the largest crowds in 
; es to Rhode Island beaches, ponds, rivers, and 

lakes. However, in view of this fact, only one 
swimmer was drowned and the victim a youth of four- 
teen, was not an expert swimmer. The other drown- 
ings are listed and classified separately in other pages 
of this report. 

All salt water swimming and bathing areas were 
thoroughly inspected prior to the start of the summer 
season. A plan was made for the protection of patrons 
to insure a high degree of safety. Life guard tests 
were given in fresh water pools in Providence by three 
life saving officials of the Providence Chapter of the 
Red Cross headed by Mr. William B. Schultz, Direc- 
tor of Life Saving, First Aid, and Accident Prevention. 
Later, these men were given ratings for their tests and 
these in turn were sent to this office. All applicants 
for the life guard posts filled out Civil Service forms 
before the tests, as all guards had to take this test be- 
fore being permitted to work anywhere in the State. 
After the fresh water tests were completed, salt water 
tests were given those who desired surf bathing patrol 
posts. This was a final test; assignment to bathing 
areas followed. 

Of this group, the State Division of Forests and 
Parks hired twenty-nine to patrol the numerous state 
reservation bathing and swimming areas. This office 
hired twenty-six guards to protect the “free areas” in 
the State where large crowds gather at salt water 


areas, heretofore unprotected. Others were assigned to ~ 


public and private beaches. The State Department of 
Health, through the Director, Dr. Edward A. Mc- 
Laughlin, started this work in 1935. If drownings oc- 
curred in unprotected areas, it was felt that they should 
be protected rather than closed as these areas were ex- 
cellent places to bathe and swim. This was done and 
the guards placed there were paid by the State through 
the Department of Health. 

Good sea dories, balsa wood torpedo buoys and reels, 
first-aid kits, life guard towers, life lines, warning 
flags and signs, resuscitation equipment, and _ life 
guards properly marked and attired were placed at 
these unprotected areas. Rules and regulations for the 
protection of swimmers and bathers were issued to 
these guards. A fast and strict law was emphasized 
prohibiting ball playing, sand throwing, wrestling, and 


the usual annoyances that take place at beaches. One 
outstanding success of the system was the police whistle 
warning by the guards to swimmers that ventured to 
an unreasonable distance from shore. The ability of a 
swimmer was easily detected by a guard, and poor 
swimmers were compelled to return to a safe depth, 
This saved many persons from getting into trouble, 
thus insuring a safe day at the beach. 

Again this year, as in 1937, not one person was 
drowned while swimming at any salt water area. As 
previously related, large crowds frequented the beaches 
and all returned home safely, being fully protected by 
the life saving system. 

The life guards were all carefully selected. They 
were highly trained in life saving work and police pro- 
cedure. Thus, Rhode Island protected one of its 
largest businesses. Two life guards received high com- 
mendation from the Director of Public Health for work 
they rendered at Matumick Beach when an airplane 
crashed into the surf, which was running very heavy 
at the time. After the plane hit the water it was a 
huge mass of wreckage, spread over a wide area. 
Splintered wood, jagged pieces of metal, wires, gas- 
oline, and oil covered the water. Two persons, the pilot 
and a woman passenger, were in that wreckage. The 
guards, Donald Smith of Cranston, R. I., a state life 
guard, and George I. Gilson of North Providence, 
R. I., a privately hired life guard stationed on this 
beach, immediately rushed to where they believed the 
occupants of the plane were trapped. They swam and » 
fought their way through this terrible mass of wreck- 
age, found the two victims and removed them from 
the wreck. The pilot died on the beach 20 minutes 
later. The woman died at South County Hospital 
about an hour later. If these guards were not stationed 
there, these victims would have drowned. These guards 
did everything in their power to save life, risking their 
own. This was above and beyond the duties outlined 
by this office. 

The Department of Health owns and operates an 
emergency wagon which responds to all drownings and 
accidents at aquatic sites in the state. Winner balsa 
wood rescue equipment, assorted lengths of rope, lights, 
blankets, stretchers, first-aid equipment, and an Emer- 
son Resuscitator make up some of the equipment in the 

(Continued on page 564) 
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garded as effective integration (adjustment) of the 

development in an individual in matters of health, 
recreation, character, and citizenship. The intermediate 
objectives are the goals which the instructor or society 
hopes to attain. The effort is made to condition the 
developing individual and to relate organic health, 
neuro-muscular control, interpretative development and 
emotional development in his adjustment. This is ac- 
complished through the immediate objectives of the 
learner or through activities which are predominantly 
interesting to the learner. 

The objectives remain the same in wartime, but the 
emphasis changes. More emphasis should be placed 
upon organic health and conditioning so that the de- 
veloping individual may make adequate adjustment to 
immediate circumstances. 

The profession of physical education must re-evalu- 
ate its program’ of activities, methods, and standards 
during wartime ; sound principles of methodology should 
be applied and emphasis should be placed on physical 
fitness. The tendency has been to neglect that phase 
of physical education during the past decade and a half 
but war conditions bring about a demand for the high- 
est degree of physical fitness. 

The fundamental factors of physical fitness are agil- 
ity, balance, strength, endurance, power, and flexibility. 
It is to be expected that certain activities lend them- 
selves favorably to the development of such factors and 
perhaps gymnastics, more than any other single activity, 
offers an opportunity for balanced development. Gym- 


i objectives* of physical education may be re- 


The author was formerly Varsity Gymnastics Coach and 
Director of Gymkana, University of Illinois. 

*Doctorate Thesis of author is entitled “Establishment 
of the Principles that are Essential for the Realization of the 
Objectives of Physical Education.” 


Stumbling 


HARTLEY D. PRICE, LT. USNR 


Head of Gymnastics and Tumbling 
U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School 
lowa City, lowa 
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nastics is perhaps least effective insofar as endurance 
is concerned. Therefore, the gymnastic program should 
be supplemented with activities such as running, swim- 
ming, and rowing which should promote endurance. 

Customarily, gymnastics requires apparatus, but 
where apparatus is not available, programs should be 
adapted accordingly. Effective conditioning work can 
be accomplished by calisthenics, particularly when flex- 
ibility and balance are the desired outcomes. Every 
effort should be made to make activities practical in 
order that they may be helpful to the armed forces as 
well as to civilians. 


How May Tumbling Be Adapted? 


Tumbling, perhaps, should teach people literally how 
to “tumble” or to fall without sustaining injury. The 
sailor on board ship in a rough sea; the soldier climb- 
ing obstacles or barriers or marching in darkness over 
unfamiliar terrain; the parachute jumper who must at- 
tempt to alight safely; and the civilian who might find 
himself called upon to respond in emergencies—each 
should know how to fall properly, or how to “break” 
a fall if the need arises. It would seem that skill of 
this nature should be basic in every program of safety 
education. Instead of teaching headsprings, necksprings, 
handsprings, round-offs, flip-flops, cartwheels, somer- 
saults and other highly specialized skills, practical in- 
struction in the useful art of tumbling or stumbling 
without injury should prove of value in every walk of 
life. To athletes in specialized sports, a thorough knowl- 
edge of tumbling or “break-falling’’ may save serious 
injury. Men in war service, as well as civilians, need 
the skill of falling properly in any direction in order 
to prevent unnecessary injury. 


Illustrations 1, 2, and 3 
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Lack of Information Upon the Art of Falli 


Properly b 
Much has been written concerning the reduction of i 
traffic accidents. Why not educate the public in the art 
of falling in an effort to reduce the accident and death , 
rate due to falls? 0 
Accidents in the home rank a close second to moto ; 
vehicle accidents ; 34,500 killed in motor vehicle agg. : 
dents and 33,000 killed in the home.' Of all the agg. i 
dental deaths in 1935 (93,805), 27 per cent or 25,454 . 
are listed as traumatism by fall. Of the 33,000 home 


accident deaths in 1940, 16,600 were attributed to falls 

Falls in the home rank high as far as accidents are 
concerned. The careless use of unstable chairs in the 
place of stepladders, or the careless use of unstable 
stepladders can be blamed for many accidents in the 
home. Children may fall downstairs or out of bed, or 
they may fall in the dark by tripping over articles or 
toys that have not been put in their proper places, 
Carelessness in bicycle riding or in roller skating may 
result in a fall which may have no serious consequences 
if the individual has mastered the rudiments of break- 
falling. 

“Falls on stairs and steps, both inside and outside 
the house, constitute the most important specific type 
of serious home accident. In the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s study of 4,602 persons hospitalized because of- 
home accident injuries, it was found that 22 per cent 
of the injuries resulted from falls down stairs or steps. 
During five years, Travelers Insurance Company acci- 
dent policy holders had 8,117 falls on stairs or steps, 
16 per cent of all their home accidents.” The Council’s 
study of hospitalized home accident cases indicated 20 
per cent of the total for “other inside” falls, including 
such mishaps as slipping on loose rugs, stumbling over 
toys, etc. 

One-third of school building accidents occur in the 
gymnasium. Two-fifths of school ground accidents 
occur in unorganized activities. These statistics are: un- 
organized activities—42 per cent ; football—18 per cent; 
baseball—11 per cent; other organized games—21 per 
cent ; apparatus—8 per cent. 


1 “Accident Facts” published by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Perhaps a large percentage of these accidents could 
be eliminated, especially in unorganized activities, if the 
sndividual knew how to fall properly. (Iilustration 1.) 

From the safety point of view, the break-fall is the 
most important single skill in athletics. But it is one 
of the most neglected areas of directed learnings. The 
viewpoint seems to have been taken that the art of fall- 
ing will take care of itself. Falling is a part of all types 
ports and therefore should be regarded as a neces- 
sary fundamental which should be included in the train- 
ing of every individual. 

Practically every sport is hazardous; certainly gym- 
nastics can be considered so if it is not taught properly, 
but the gymnast learns to fall properly and may avoid 
injury. An outstanding example may be presented. 
The 1939 University of Illinois Gymnastic team was en 
route to the National Collegiate Meet in automobiles. 
Unfortunately, one of the automobiles became involved 
in an accident and was sideswiped off the highway. The 
automobile turned over in a ditch, wheels in the air, 
and although six men were riding in the car, not one 
was hurt in any way.* Professor George T. Stafford 
who teaches safety education at the University of IIli- 
nois attributes this remarkable outcome to the fact that 
all of the men in the car did the right thing at the right 
time because of their previous experience of orienting 
their bodies in space and of applying constantly the 
principles of break-falling in the gymnasium. 


Principles of Break-Falling 


The break-fall is a simple but a necessary part of an 
athlete’s training. It is, indeed, very easy to acquire 
the habit of falling safely. Several principles should be 
remembered while practicing the art of break-falling: 
(1) relaxation; (2) the use of arms or legs to reduce 
the momentum of the falling body; (3) cushioning the 
fall; (4) making use of “rolling”; (5) falling forward, 
if possible, by turning the head; (6) keeping fingers 
pointed forward and chin on the chest when falling 
backward ; and (7) keeping chin to the side when fall- 
ing forward. 

Every endeavor should be made to apply the above 
principles whenever a fall happens. In addition, the 
individual might practice falling with each specific point 
in mind until mastery of all has been obtained. Ten 
minutes every day might be devoted to break-falling 
as part of a warm-up session. In any case, the break- 
fall should become automatic and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to overlearn the skills both for the soldier and the 
athlete. Different approaches are necessary for each 
type of fall. 

Break-falling is also of great importance at the pres- 
ent time for the armed forces and also for civilians 
in case of sudden air raids. The soldier is apt to be 
more efficient to meet all emergencies as he traverses 
uneven terrain. The parachute jumper should apply all 
the principles of break-falling in order to avoid injury. 

The individual should know how to avoid injury 


*It is of interest to note that in spite of the accident, 
the men were successful in winning the meet. 
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Illustrations 16, 17, 18, and 19. 


when falling, in four different ways: (1) jumping or 
landing feet first from a height; (2) falling forward; 
(3) falling sideways; and (4) falling backward. 

Jumping or landing feet first from a height—It is 
surprising to notice how few people really know how 
to land lightly from a height (Illustrations 2 and 3). 
The writer has often advised some fairly advanced gym- 
nasts to practice jumping from varying heights before 
trying difficult dismounts of the fly-away type from the 
flying rings or high bar. The layman may get the “feel” 
by jumping from a chair to the floor. The easiest way 
to prevent injury is to cushion the fall. This is done 
by gradually bending the knees the instant the feet 
touch the ground. 

In cushioning the fall, remember to: a) keep the head 
up; b) keep the back straight and lean slightly forward ; 
c) keep the arms straight and palms up; d) use the 
arms for balance in the air; e) land on the balls of the 
feet; f) bend the legs at the knees to cushion the shock 
of landing. This activity may be varied by executing 
half-turns in the air and by jumping off the trestle 
backward followed by backward rolls. 

Falling forward.—The individual can find himself in 
one of three different positions when falling forward: 
head first ; parallel to the floor or ground in an extended 
position; feet first with forward:momentum. . 

The first type of fall (Illustration 4) permits the 
individual to execute a tuck and forward roll. He takes 
the impact by extending his arms in front of him. His 
arms are straight upon landing but he cushions the fall 
by bending the arms at the elbow. As he does this, he 
places the chin on the chest and- lowers the nape of 
the neck to the ground or floor. If the individual is 
too close to the ground, it is not possible to execute the 
tuck and forward roll. Remember to: a) keep the eyes 
open; b) keep the tongue in; c) land with the arms 
straight; d) bend the arms at the elbow; e) trail with 
the feet; f) tuck the chin on the chest and lower the 
nape of the neck to the floor or ground; g) give with 
the fall and do not fight it. 

The second situation will arise if the individual trips 
while he is rurining at full speed. In this instance he 
does not have enough time nor his body sufficient arc 
to execute the tuck and forward roll. He therefore must 
resort to the slapping principle of falling, often called 
the Football Fall. He should bring his forearms down 


to the mat as hard and as vigorously as possible. 

This technique will result in the cushioning of the 
rest of the body to the floor. It is necessary that the 
chin be protected by turning the head to one side (Il. 
lustrations 5 and 6). Always land with the forearms 
first and then cushion the rest of the body to the floor 
or ground, keep the tongue in, and turn the head to 
one side. A well-trained gymnast may adopt a differ- 
ent type of fall in this case. He can catch himself on 
his hands, bend the arms at the elbows and lower him- 
self to the floor in an arched position. In this way his 
chest will make contact with the floor first, next the 
abdominal region and eventually the entire front of the 
body. By forcing the arch in his back and pointing his 
toes, he is sure that he will not break them (lIIlustra- 
tion 7). 

Some variations of this type of fall are as follows: 

1. When falling from a height where the lean is too 
far forward for landing on the feet alone and not quite 
far enough to do a dive, the individual should roll so 
as to land on all fours at the same time. Upon landing, 
he flexes his legs and arms simultaneously. 

2. If the performer is close to the floor or ground, 
he might take the shock out of it in two ways: 

a) Arm-straight break-fall (keep the arms straight 
and land on them first, then bend at the elbows and 
keep the back arched). 

b) Football straight arms and body. 

3. Pull back hard with the head and chest and at- 
tempt to swing the feet down and under the body. 

In the third type of forward fall (Illustrations 8 and 
9), the performer should use the slapping principle of 
having the feet take the shock and thus cushion the 
body to the floor. 

In addition, he should be sure the fingers are pointed 
forward. The performer should lean backward to coun- 
ter-balance the forward momentum and again the chin 
should be kept on the chest. 

Falling sideways.—The individual is able to execute 
a sideward roll if his momentum is in a sideward di- 
rection (Illustration No. 10). This type of roll is 
noted on the football field and basketball court when 
a player reaches for a loose ball. He tucks and executes 
a sideward roll. The individual should throw the ex- 
tended arm across the chest so that he rolls on the 

(Continued on page 566) 
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Swimming Through Burning Gasoline 
or Oil 


FRED R. LANOUE 


Professor of Physical Education 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


so much publicity through this past winter, we 

at Georgia Tech, in common with many others, 
wondered if there was any practicable way to-save the 
men. Our theorizing was hampered tremendously by 
the lack of specific detail of the conditions confronting 
the men. The Navy men with whom we talked had 
but little information, and while some photos held out 
some encouragement, the news-reels showed a very 
disheartening picture of the men’s predicament. 

To a swimming man the first thought coming to 
mind when confronted with a blanket of fire is of 
course to swim under it, and this is all very well for 
20 or 30 yards with the compulsion that is present. 
This skill gives the swimmer a fighting chance and so 
we stress underwater swimming considerably. How- 
ever, if the swimmer is really extended to reach the 
edge of the flames, he is frequently so exhausted that 
he drops. The thought came that perhaps if the 
flames were not high the swimmer might manage to 
come up, spread the flames slightly with a_ breast 
stroke, gulp a little air and continue underwater. The 
only way to determine its feasibility was to make ac- 
tual experiments, so we got a drum of gas and began 
experimenting in the Tech swimming pool. 

In the technique we evolved for swimming through 
the burning gas, specifically what we do is to swim 
along with a leisurely breast stroke just beneath the 
water no more than ten feet to a breath; when ready 
for a breath we cross the hands practically on the 
head, not extended above it, prepare to execute a good 
scissors or breast stroke kick, and just as the head 
breaks the water execute a sweeping breast stroke 
with the arms at the same time turning the head to 
either side. A gulp of air, an upward sculling motion 
with the hands to facilitate getting under more quickly, 
another ten feet or so and repeat. The most important 
thing is to relax as much as possible and try to breathe 
fairly frequently. 

Recognizing the danger of permanent injury to the 
lungs by breathing too hot air, we caution beginners 
not to breathe the first few times they come up in the 
flames. 

Of course we simulated actual conditions by having 
the swimmers jump into high flames (diving doesn’t 
seem practicable because of debris or other swimmers) 
and we found that even flames ten to fifteen feet high 


\\ | fare the torpedoing of tankers was receiving 
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did not burn the swimmers. We found that it was 
possible for a trained swimmer to get a breath in 
flames as high as three feet but that it cost him so 
much effort that it is almost as easy to keep going 
underwater, but if the flames were only a foot or two 
high it was possible to go from one hundred to two hun- 
dred yards. Even though the flames were ten to fifteen 
feet high, the swimmers were not burned in trying to 
breathe; it is just that the air was too hot to breathe. 
No breath could be obtained in flames higher than 
three or four feet that would really help the swimmer. 


OR the benefit of pictures made by the Universal 

News people, we faked the technique by jumping 
from the bottom of the pool in order that the swim- 
mers might get very clear of the water, but as for get- 
ting the breath, jumping from the bottom did actually 
make it harder. It seems that when the flames are 
two or three feet high it is not necessary to go above 
them; it is only necessary to separate them. Also, go- 
ing too high makes one drop back too low and se- 
riously interferes with one’s forward progress. We 
also tried swimming right on top through the flames 
but that didn’t work at all and we were forced to duck 
under right quick. We tried the stunt fully dressed 
and almost had a casualty as one man wearing a slack 
suit came up high above the water and when he 
started down his blouse bellied out like a parachute 
and held him in the flames for a moment. We were 
careful to wear belts or take off shirts after that. It 
is especially inadvisable to wear shoes in.this activity. 
The desirability of shedding all the clothes is condi- 
tioned somewhat by the possibility of continued 
immersion in cold water, and also by the dangers of 
sunburn in case wreckage is reached. Most of our 
experimenters would prefer shedding all their clothes 
and taking a chance on future difficulties. 

Following some local publicity on our experiments, 
at the request of officials of the Naval Air Cadet Train- 
ing Center at the University of Georgia, we put on a 
demonstration in conjunction with their swimming 
instructors in which we were enabled to use diesel 
oil which forms a large part of the East coast tankers 
load. The oil plus gas made a hotter fire than the gas 
alone and burnt considerably longer; by itself, when 

(Continued on page 565) 
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First Working Conference 


American Association for Health, 


1942 CoNVENTION WorKING CONFERENCE 


HE First Working Conference of the American 

Association for Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation was held at New Orleans in conjunc- 
tion with the 1942 Convention of the Association. Spe- 
cific problems of the Elementary, Secondary, and Col- 
lege Levels were approached independently. The Col- 
lege Level was further divided according to the inter- 
ests of men and women. A resume of the Working 
Conference follows : 


Elementary Level 


Co-Chairmen 
StronGc HINMAN, FRANCES WAYMAN 


The work of the Elementary group was centered 
around the two major problems presented below. The 
work of health, physical education, and recreation was 
related. 

A. To the home through home visitations; confer- 
ences with parents; parent participation in school 
plans, problems, activities; family recreation at the 
school; informing parents as to the what and why in 
education ; the relating of public and private agencies. 

B. To the community by social planning; in-service 
training of professional and lay groups on community 
problems ; having children study community problems ; 
the use of volunteer groups, such as older students in 
community projects; encouraging teachers to take part 
in community activities. 

C. To the total school program by setting the ex- 
ample; increasing our participation in other areas; 
practicing all the techniques of cooperation ; taking our 
place in the guidance program. 

Integration and mobilization for total fitness by 
democratic planning; making a survey of facilities; 
making use of cooperating committees; studying indi- 
vidual needs; compiling a list of available leadership 
and personnel; making plans now for the training of 
new leaders; attempting to maintain standards of 
leadership. 


Secondary Level 


Co-Chairmen 
V.S. BLANCHARD, LAURENTINE COLLINS 


The discussion in the secondary group centered 
around these important concerns: 

1. The responsibility of health, physical education, 
and recreation is two-fold: they must realistically 
deal with the all-out effort to win the war, and they 
must also plan carefully to face the post-war problems. 


Physical Education, and Recreation 


2. Programs in the three fields should be directed 
toward total fitness: physical, social, and emotional. 

3. The major emphasis in program building should 
be on coordination, both within the school and without 
Community surveys and councils, the induction of 
youth into community service, the health counselor and 
health council plan were some of the specific, practical 
suggestions. 

4. Much discussion centered around the necessity of 
building the three-fold program around the needs and 
individual aptitudes of youth. In a war situation the 
leadership of and by youth becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Clubs, hobbies and athletics add tremendously 
to morale. 

5. In a world at war it is more necessary than ever 
that parents and lay people understand the basic pur- 
poses and goals of the program. 

6. While care should be used in interpreting the 
figures dealing with Army rejections in the Selective 
Service program, it was agreed that more stress should 
be placed upon a thorough annual medical examina. 
tion. This emphasis and concern should apply to 
teachers as well as to youth. The health program 
should emphasize total health guidance by the physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, parents and teachers. 

7. As the war program is stepped up there is in- 
creasing need to coordinate the health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation programs for in-school and out- 
of-school youth. This applies to girls as well as to boys 
and to urban and rural areas. 

8. If health, physical education, and recreation are 
vital to the war effort on the three fronts—war, indus- 
trial-agricultural, and civilian—then facilities, equip- 
ment, supplies, transportation must be adequate. This 
involves seeking priorities for these educational ma- 
terials. It also involves giving educational support to 
the commercial firms which make such materials. 

9. If, again, this vital program is essential in the war 
effort, then there is the sharp implication that increased 
time allotment, staff, and space must be provided. 

10. The program for girls in the three areas must 
be analyzed most carefully. As girls and women fe- 
place men in industry and agriculture, many new prob- 
lems appear and as this is total war, women play an 
important part. Their health, physical status, and morale 
can contribute much. 

11. The importance of enlarging the camping pro- 
gram was stressed particularly in such areas as provid- 
ing facilities for convalescents from our armed forces, 
for men rejected for easily remediable defects, and for 
work and farm camps. 

12. With the sharply high-lighted emphasis upon the 
need for additional and expanded programs in health, 
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sical education, and recreation, there is an accom- 


aoe need for emphasis in these areas in the -whole 


teacher education program. 


College Level— Women’s Division 
Chairman: DorotTHy AINSWORTH . 


The discussion followed in general these main points, 
dealing with students away from their own communi- 


ties. 


HEALTH : 
1. Importance of the attitude of teacher to her own 


health and influence by example. Importance of influ- 
encing student attitude toward her own health. 

2. Reaction of student body to feeling health more 
important in ‘these days of war. Study revealed the 
following improvement in attitude: 60 per cent coastal 
area; 40 per cent inland group. 

3. Feeling that morale of students was_ bettered 
through actual service. 

4. Question of tension—increase of this on part of 
women plunging into more war work than they could 
carry: Feeling that balance must be preserved. 

5. Question of increased period of study and tension 
through acceleration of program—effect of this on 
health. (Show of hands indicating majority of group 
would have such a program.) 

6. Emergency provides opportunity to emphasize 
and try to clear up problems which have always been 
recognized. 

7. Probably the shortage of physicians may throw 
into our laps parts of examinations formerly conducted 
by physicians. 

8. But we need to continue to refer medical prob- 
lems to organized medicine. 

RECREATION : 

1. The need for closer contact with community in 
which the college is located and feeling of responsibility 
as citizen of community at home. 

2. Need to give students understanding of various 
community youth service organizations and their pro- 

ams. 

3. Should encourage students to take part this sum- 
mer in some form of community service. 

PuysicaAL EDUCATION : 

1. Place more responsibility on the student. “It is 
their fitness.” Demand and expect more. 

2. As to time allotment, more important to know 
what they get out of this than in set time. 

3. Change of program more one of emphasis than 
of change—both sports and conditioning in use. 

4. Obviously much more need for advice and guid- 
ance in understanding of values of the programs by the 
students. 


College Level—Men’s Division 
Chairman: Harry Scott 


Dr. Harry Scott appointed chairmen for the three 
areas in our field. Dr. Jesse Williams acted as 
chairman for Health Education, Dr. Floyd Eastwood 
for Recreation, and Dr. W. L. Hughes for Physical 
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Education. The seventy-five members present were 
asked to meet with the chairman of the field in which 
he was interested, and in these smaller groups questions 
relating to the theme were considered and ranked. Then 
those groups reassembled and began a discussion of the 
questions. Ten minutes were allowed as a limit, no 
speeches were permitted, and opinions and practices 
were the two chief items requested. Every discussion 
was cut short by the time limit, even though un- 
finished. 

The first question placed before the open forum for 
discussion was from the Health Education group. 
“How can teachers’ colleges and other institutions en- 
gaged in the preparation of teachers be encouraged to 
relate their health teaching to needs as revealed by 
health appraisal of students (complete medical exam- 
inations) and community needs (survey of health re- 
sources ) ?” 

The following points were brought out in the discus- 
sion. 

1. The health examination is explained to all fresh- 
men hygiene classes at the first meeting of the class in 
order to let students know “the why” of the procedure. 

2. A suggestion was made that charts could be 
placed on the wall at each station explaining the exam- 
ination’s purpose at that particular station. 

3. One school brings in a doctor to plan the exam- 
ination with the students. A guidebook is used and in 
the guidebook is a reproduction of the health examina- 
tion blank. In the same situation a tuberculosis test 
was necessary before a student could pass hygiene. 

4. A point was then made that little was done to 
really educate during the examination. 

5. The time limit closed the discussion when a sug- 
gestion was made that cooperative planning should 
take place for the examination and courses of study 
and that this planning should be a continuous process. 

The second question for discussion came from the 
Recreation group. It was: “How can we recondition 
the attitude of the individual toward recreation at the 
college level ?” 

1. The point was raised immediately as to the cause 
of the attitude toward recreation. It was suggested 
that skills were being taught poorly. 

2. The conflict between the-need for recreation and 
not competition came up but was not discussed. 

3. It was suggested that a council with students on 
it could be formed to arouse interest. 

4. One school has a unit in its physical education 
required program on sports appreciation. 

5. Another contribution emphasized the importance 
of faculty recreation and of having the facilities avail- 
able at the hours students could use them. 

6. Planning co-recreation was a suggestion and the 
classification of activities as recreational activities in a 
program was another. 

The next question discussed was: “What emphasis 
should be given combative, aquatic, and acrobatic ac- 
tivities ?” 

- 1. The immediate point made related to the im- 
portance of swimming in relation to the present war. 
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2. The use of testing programs before boys were 
conditioned was pointed out to be poor procedure. 

3. The question as to whether competition should 
be used in these activities split the group; some said 
“yes” and some said “no.” 

4. In concluding the discussion it was decided this 
question needed much further consideration. 

The final question brought up in the morning meet- 
ing was: “How should health services be organized to 
meet the emergency ?” 

1. Cooperation from other departments such as bi- 
ology and physical education was suggested. 

2. The reduction of the number of items included 
in the health examination and the concentration on 
certain items was mentioned. This was called “stream- 
lining” the examination. 

3. The use of physical education majors and students 
themselves was suggested. Weighing and measuring, 
vision tests, urinalysis, and history could be handled 
by them. 

4. The question of the other health services arose 
and suggestions were made concerning the operation 
of hospitals by nurses as well ‘as the importance of 
courses in first aid and home nursing. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session the ques- 
tion of short courses for the training of teachers was 
raised. Where to get additional teachers and how to 
train them seemed to be in the minds of all. 

1. New classification as well as_ reclassification 
through the selective service was suggested. 

2. The use of short courses was thought to be worth 
while only as a last resort because of the danger of the 
loss of professional dignity. However, it was thought 
that standards might have to suffer now in order to 
meet the present needs and that standards would have 
to be changed in relation to needs. It was a definite 
conclusion and decision that standards should be main- 
tained. 

3. The in-service training of teachers was considered 
practical for obtaining assistance in conducting a pro- 
gram. 

The next question discussed was: ““How should vol- 
unteer leaders in recreation be trained? What pro- 
cedures should be followed and what should be the 
content ?” 

1. The courses of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and WPA were mentioned. 

2. Community needs would determine what to teach. 

3. A short course for volunteers with the training 
done in specific areas was thought to be the best pro- 
cedure. The teaching of some method and some or- 
ganization—preparation and operation—was sug- 
gested... 

4. The need for utilizing the school facilities was 
emphasized. 

The next question was: “How can college students 
themselves be directed toward greater independence 
in maintaining their own health and morale during the 
war?” 

1. It was suggested first that it was an individual 
responsibility of each student but that much direction 


could be given them. The need for the application of 
health knowledge was suggested. 

2. The need for having the counsellors, deans, aq. 
visers, etc.; health conscious and “in the know” Was 
mentioned. Suggestions for this were: booklets to aq. 
visers, vital materials such as visual aids, literature 
etc., removal of hazards to health on campus—lighting 
in buildings, sanitation, etc., and requesting the head 
of the institution to make a statement on importance 
of this subject at present. 

3. As an approach Dr. Williams brought out the 
fact that it was important to educate students by giving 
them a philosophy of life. Teaching students what the 
good life is and that health is an important item and 
giving the students a better chance to develop a posi- 
tive point of view was considered very valuable. The 
importance of presenting this philosophy in literature 
was brought out. Teachers should know how important 
their own life is. 

4. At the conclusion of this discussion an effort was 
being made to determine ways to include the parents 
in the teaching of this philosophy. 

The final question brought before the group was: 
“How can we get equipment?” 

1. The first item mentioned was the chlorine for 
swimming pools. It developed that there had not been 
a complete consistency in the selling of chlorine to 
schools in various parts of the country. Other methods 
of disinfecting pools were discussed and the point was 
brought out that some methods were good but original 
purchase of equipment was too costly. 

2. The physical education costumes, equipment, and 
program were then discussed. The need for substi- 
tuting and going without was discussed. 

3. It was decided to request a special section in the 
JourNaAL for publication of substitutes in costumes, 
equipment, and programs. Ideas for homemade equip- 
ment, use of facilities such as handball and _ tennis 
courts for other activities, etc., could be spread in this 
way. 

At the conclusion of these discussions each chairman 
was given two members of his group to help him draw 
up a summary including these items: (a) a plan of 
action; (b) a definite conclusion; (c) recommended 
action on unfinished business. 

Working with Dr. Williams on the Health Education 
committee were Arthur F. Davis of Pennsylvania 
State and Dr. C. K. Barnes of New Mexico. Assisting 
Dr. Eastwood were Dr. Harlan Metcalf of Peabody 
and Dr. Hindman on the Recreation committee. The 
Physical Education committee was composed of Dr. 
Hughes, Dr. Bovard, and Mr. Tom McDonough. 

Subcommittees of the Men’s Division brought in the 
following recommendations for the three major areas, 
health education, recreation, and physical education: 
HEALTH EDUCATION: 

A. With respect to shortage in medical staffs, we 
advise : 

1. Utilization of qualified students and faculty in 
routine medical procedures, for example, during health 
examinations, training room duties, etc. 
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2. Utilization of related departments for instruc- 
tional duties, such as biology, home economics, physical 
education, etc. 

3. Utilization of selected counselors, advisers, and 

idance personnel to aid in maintaining and improv- 
ing a sound health program. 

4. Utilization of all suitable methods for examina- 
tion of students which will meet the present needs, 
such as temporary emphasis upon the obviously defec- 
tive but less attention to those presumably in good con- 
dition; selection of certain important procedures and 
items thus shortening the examination ; distribution of 
certain items to be determined by the physician between 
medical and non-medical personnel. 

B. In promoting attitudes and morale conducive to 
the actual practice of health knowledge, we advise: 

1. Developing a philosophy of life. 

2. Use of various literature resources and visual edu- 
cation. 

3. Secure administrative cooperation to direct the 
faculty toward enlistment in support of health values. 

4, Remove environmental health hazards through 
administrative and student cooperation. 

C. In health teaching we advise: 

1. Use of the medical examination as an educational 
experience as conditions warrant. 

2. Use health service staff and findings for instruc- 
tional purposes when possible. 

3. Promotion of the idea that all the faculty should 
take advantage of opportunities of a health character 
for incidental health instruction. 

RECREATION : 

Problem: How may a positive attitude toward rec- 
reation be developed among those of college age? 

Conclusions : 

A. The organization of a student-faculty council 
with representatives from those departments having 
contributions to make to recreation. 

B. Provide adequate faculty recreation in order that 
they may experience the values it has for students. 

C. Provide in the elementary and secondary schools 
opportunities to participate in a wide range of activities 
with ample time, space, facilities, and leadership. 

D. Co-recreation in appropriate activities is very im- 
portant. 

E. Making some facilities available at all hours in 
which there might be a need for recreation, i.e., Sun- 
days and nights. 

F. Recreation program should consider the abili- 
ties, interests, and needs of participants. 

Recommended action on unfinished business : 

A. Provide the profession through the JouRNAL and 
other media accurate information on priorities as to 
recreational equipment, material, and substitutes. 

B. Provide the profession through the JouRNAL and 
other media with information concerning the use and 
construction of homemade recreational equipment. 

C. Establish methods and techniques of training vol- 
unteer leadership in recreation for those of college age. 

D. Preparation of a program of recreation to substi- 
tute for some of the present commercial offerings. 
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E. What procedures a7d/or courses are necessary 
in order to more adequately train college students for 
future volunteer service in the communities in which 
they settle? 

F. What procedures should be initiated in order to 
stimulate the present unskilled college student into par- 
ticipation in recreative activities ? 

PuysicaL EpucatTION : 

A. Resolution from Association to the Priorities 
Board asking for favorable rating, if possible, for 
chlorine in view of its use in pools. 

B. Any satisfactory substitute in supplies, facilities, 
or program should be published in the JouRNAL. 

C. Swimming should be included in programs. 

D. Short courses for teachers not advisable. 

E. Priorities affecting necessary equipment in our 
field should be applied uniformly throughout the na- 
tion. 

Questions not considered at the meeting but recom- 
mended for future action : 

A. What are desirable trends for intercollegiate and 
intramural athletic programs in the present situation ? 

B. Teacher supply at lower level. 

C. Should physical education be required of all col- 
lege students? If so, what should be the time allot- 
ment ? 

D. Public relations—all levels. 

FE. Should military training be included in regular 
program or substituted for it? 

F. How can we obtain administrative support ? 


General Recommendations 


The general recommendations of the First Working 
Conference of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation follow: 

1. The proceedings of the Conference should be pub- 
lished either in the JouRNAL or in a separate report. 

2. Two study groups or commissions should be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to continue with the 
study. These commissions should devote their ener- 
‘gies to a case-study approach to and research on 
“Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Ameri- 
can Democracy at War.” 

3. A section in the JouRNAL should be set aside in , 
which these Commissions could make reports peri- 
odically. 

4. The summary of these studies and reports should 
be printed and should form the basis for another work- 
ing conference in 1943, 

5. Serious and concerted effort should be made by 
the Board of Directors to secure funds, either from a 
Federal Agency or some private or semi-public founda- 
tion so that personnel may be secured to do a valid, 
comprehensive, and scientific piece of work comparable 
to the studies of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education. This should be 
a cooperative enterprise with these organizations. 

6. If the Working Conference is a success, this tech- 
nique should be incorporated as a regular feature of 
the National Association’s Convention Program. »« 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation 


(Revised—June 1, 1942) 


Preamble 


During the most formative period of their lives children in 
America spend a large part of their time in schools and other 
educational institutions. Various provisions affecting the de- 
velopment of children have, from time to time, become a part 
of the programs of these institutions. Such provisions include: 
health education, physical education, and recreation, for both 
children and teachers. To bring about. a greater unity of 
purpose and correlation of effort among those engaged in the 
various aspects of this broad program, the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION hereby 
formed and the following Constitution and By-Laws are 
adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article 1. Name 


Section 1.—The organization shall be called the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation— 
A Department of the National Education Association. 


Article Il. Aims 


Section 1—The aims of the Association relate to health 
education, physical education, and recreation and are: 
a) To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest. 


b) To acquire and disseminate accurate information. 
c) To provide such means of promotion as will secure 
adequate programs. 


Article Professional Groups 


Section 1—The Association shall include professional groups 
organized by Districts, States, Nations, and Provinces upon the 
basis of geographical location, Sections and Affiliated Organi- 
zations as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 
Section 1—The Association shall include three Divisions 
as follows: Health Education; Physical Education; and 
Recreation. 
Article V. Membership 
Section 1—The Association shall consist of members and 
patrons as hereinafter provided. 
Article VI. Government 


Section 1—The business of the Association shall be con- 
ducted by a Board of Directors, and a Representative As- 
sembly, each constituted as hereinafter provided. 


Article VII. Honor Awards 


Section 1—Honor Awards may be given for meritorious 
service as provided in the By-Laws. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Section 1.—The official publication shall be called the 
JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpUucatIon, published 
and distributed as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2—The Association shall publish and distribute 
a Research Quarterly and such other materials as may be 
authorized by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided, 


Article IX. Amendments 


Section 1.—This Constitution may be amended at any 
meeting of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote as 
hereinafter provided. An affirmative vote equivalent to two- 
thirds of the total membership of the Representative Assembly 
shall be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall be 
valid beyond thirty days after official notification. Amendments 
shall be published not later than the third issue of the Journa 
after being passed. 


BY-LAWS 


Article 1. Membership 


Section 1—Membership in the Association shall be desig- 
nated as active, associate, professional, life, student, student 
professional, honorary, and patron. 

Section 2.—Active members shall consist of all persons pro- 
fessionally engaged in one or more of the various aspects of 
health education, physical education, or recreation. 

Section 3.—Associate members shall be those persons not 
professionally engaged in health education, physical education, 
or recreation, but interested in the support of these programs. 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall be the same 
as active members except as defined in Section 10 of this article. 

Section 5.—Student members shall include: students attend- 
ing professional and teacher-training institutions preparing for 
health education, physical education, or recreation, and persons 
who have completed such training but who are not actively 
engaged in professional work. 

Section 6—Honorary members shall be persons outside the 
professions of health education, physical education, and recre- 
ation, elected to membership upon the basis of unusual interest 
and meritorious service in these or closely related fields. 
Candidates for honorary membership shall be nominated by a 
member of the Representative Assembly at its regular annual 
meeting and for election must receive the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of that body, secured through mail vote. Hon- 
orary members shall receive all publications of the Association 
without charge. 

Section 7—Any person or organization may become a patron 
upon payment of $100.00 or more to the Association. Patrons 
shall receive all official publications without -additional charge. 

Section 8.—Active, associate, professional, life, and student 
members shall be approved by the Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer acting upon formal application of the candidate. 

Section 9—Only active, professional, life members, and 
patrons who are professionally engaged in health education, 
physical education, or recreation shall have the right to hold 
office or to vote in the election of members for the Repre- 
sentative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 
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‘ .—The annual dues for active members shall be 
 ogelenttl members $2.50; professional members $5.00; 
student members $1.50; and student professional members $3.00. 
The annual dues shall begin with the month and year desig- 
nated by the candidate. The life membership may be obtained 
upon payment of a single fee of $80.00, or $10.00 per year for 
ten consecutive years. Active, associate, and student members 
shall receive the official JOURNAL. | Professional members, life 
members, and patrons shall receive all publications of the 
Association. The publications shall be sent only to members 
whose dues have been paid. 

Section 11.—Libraries and reading clubs may secure all 
official publications of the Association through the payment of 
$5.00 annually. 

Section 12.—Any person may be restored to membership 
upon payment of the dues for the current year. 


Article Il. Representative Assembly 


Section 1—The Representative Assembly shall consist of the 
Board of Directors, District Presidents, one representative 
from each Section and Affiliated Organization as hereinafter 
provided, and one representative from each state, nation, or 
province association having twenty-five to one hundred active, 
professional, and life members in the National Association ; 
two representatives from each state, nation, or province as- 
sociation having one-hundred-one to three hundred active, 
professional, and life members in the National Association; 
three representatives from each state, nation, or province asso- 
ciation having three-hundred-one to five hundred active, pro- 
fessional, and life members in the National Association; four 
representatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having five-hundred-one to seven hundred fifty active, pro- 
fessional, and life members in the National Association; five 
representatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having seven hundred fifty-one to one thousand active, pro- 
fessional, and life members in the National Association; with 
one additional representative for each two hundred fifty of such 
members above one thousand; as provided in Section 2 of this 
article. State, nation, or province associations with less than 
twenty-five active, professional, or life members may petition 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for representation on the 
Representative Assembly. The representatives (men and 
women) shall have equal rights. Each representative, except 
representatives of Affiliated Organizations, shall have one vote. 
The Representative Assembly shall also include as non-voting 
members, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor. 

Section 2——Members of the Representative Assembly shall be 
members of the National Association, and, except certain 
members of the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided 
and representatives from Sections and Affiliated Organizations, 
shall be elected by their district, state, nation, or province 
associations according to district, state, nation, or province 
constitution and as provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, 
of these By-Laws. Such members shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 

Section 3—It shall be the duty of the Representative As- 
sembly to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws; 
to elect the officers, except as provided in Article V, Section 
2; to initiate such business as it deems desirable; and to 
exercise veto power over action taken by the Board of 
Directors upon three-fourths vote of those present at an official 
meeting, and other business as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a 
record of the proceedings of the Representative Assembly and 
shall make a report at each meeting and at the National Conven- 
tion. He shali notify each state, nation, or province association 
at least thirty days before its annual meeting of the number of 
persons in that state, nation, or province association who are 
members of the National Association. This information is to 
be used by the state, nation, or province association for deter- 
mining the number of representatives to the Representative 
Assembly as provided in Section 1 of this Article and in 
Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 
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Section 5——An annual meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly shall be held at the time and place of the National 
Convention. Special meetings may be called by the President 
or by the written request of a majority of the Representative 
Assembly. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all 
members of the Representative Assembly at least thirty days 
prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6—Thirty or more members of the Representative 
Assembly present in person or by proxy, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business as provided in Section 3 
of this Article. 

Section 7——Members of the Representative Assembly may 
vote by proxy providing the proxy is a member of the National 
Association. A proxy may cast votes for representatives f 
Sections, and for such state or district association representa- 
tives in his district, who so authorize him in writing. Such 
authorization shall be presented to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer before the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must name the 
specific person or persons authorized to cast the vote; and it 
must be signed by the member for whom the proxy is desig- 
nated. Each member shall designate his own proxy and not 
more than two alternates, listing them in order of preference. 
If a proxy is issued to more than one person, it thereby be- 
comes automatically cancelled. 

Section 8—Members of the Association may attend all Rep- 
resentative Assembly meetings without vote. By request of an 
Assembly member and upon unanimous consent of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to address briefly 
the members of the Assembly. 


Article Ill. Board of Directors 


Section 1—The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the im- 
mediate Past-President, and one representative from each of 
the several districts. The district representatives shall serve 
for three years, two being elected each year. It shall also 
include as a non-voting member, the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be represented by 
proxy as provided in Article II, Section 7. Eight or more 
members of the Board of Directors present in person or by 
proxy shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to 
initiate and transact all business necessary for the conduct of 
the Association except as provided in Article II, Section 3. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1—The officers shall consist of the President, the 
President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the immediate Past- 
President, and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected annually by 
the Representative Assembly at the time of the regular annual 
meeting. The President-Elect shall automatically succeed to 
the office of the President at the conclusion of the next annual 
meeting. 

Section 3—The President shall act as chairman of the 
Representative Assembly, Board of Directors, and Convention 
Committee of the National Convention as hereinbefore and 
hereinafter provided. He shall appoint all members of com- 
mittees, both standing and presidents, with the exception of 
the Nominating Committee as hereinafter provided. Members 
of standing committees shall be approved by the Board of 
Directors and membership on such committees shall be rotating 
three-year terms and two consecutive terms shall not be per- 
mitted. President’s committees shall be appointed for a term 
of one year. 

Section 4—The President-Elect shall act for the President 
in his absence, and in case of death or resignation of the 
President, the President-Elect shall succeed him for the un- 
expired term. 

Section 5.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by and shall hold office subject to the vote of the 
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Representative Assembly. The duties and remuneration of 
this office shall be determined by the Board of Directors. He 
shall be bonded for the sum of $5000 and the Assistant 
Secretary for $1000, the annual premiums to be paid by the 
Association. 

Section 6—The President shall appoint annually a Certified 
Public Accountant who shall audit the books and accounts of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said Ac- 
countant shall be presented to the Board of Directors at the 
time of its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1—There shall be a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of a chairman, to be appointed by the President, and 
one representative from each district of the National Asso- 
ciation, appointed by the President of that district. These 
appointments shall be made not later than October 15. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee shall publish the 
names of his committee in the December issue of the JouRNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation. The membership at 
large may suggest nominations to the chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee shall write to 
each member of the Representative Assembly on or before 
December 15, giving a list of the committee members and 
inviting suggestions for nominations to be sent to the chairman 
of the Nominating Committee or to the district representatives 
of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to the Assembly 
meeting at which officers are to be elected, giving due con- 
sideration to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee is absent at 
the time of the annual meeting, the President of the National 
Association shall appoint a substitute to attend, to insure full 
representation from all Districts. 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nominating Committee 
as to who the nominees shall be. The Committee shall first 
submit a slate of at least three names for the office of President- 
Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indicated for 
one person, otherwise the two persons with the highest number 
of votes shall again be voted upon. 

Section 2—The Vice-Presidents for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation shall be nominated at least thirty days 
prior to the annual national convention by the chairmen and 
secretaries of the sections and affiliated organizations within 
their respective divisions, and shall be elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. <A slate of at least three names for each 
Vice-President shall be submitted to the Assembly in a manner 
to be determined by each Division. Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected for a term of one year. 


Article VI. District, State, Nation, and Province 


Associations 


Section 1—There shall be the following districts: Eastern, 
Southern, Midwest, Central, Northwest, and Southwest. It 
shall be the duty of the Representative Assembly to assign the 
different states to their respective districts. 

Section 2.—The provinces of Canada shall be considered upon 
the same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3—Each district is entitled to one page in each issue 
of the JouRNAL for news items and announcements pertaining 
to that district. 

Section 4—Each district, state, nation, or province may form 
its own association, make its own constitution, elect its own 
officers, and manage its own affairs provided the National 
Constitution and By-Laws be not violated. 

Section 5.—To be eligible for affiliation with the National 
Association, each district, state, nation, or province association 
must hold at least one meeting each year, reporting same to 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association 
within thirty days after date of meeting. Each district shall 
submit a copy of its annual financial statement at this time. 
Each state, nation, or province association must have at least 


twenty-five members of the National Association to be aff 
ated with that body, as hereinafter provided unless it js admit, 
upon petition in accordance with Article II, Section 1 » 
these By-Laws. ‘7 
; Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Associa, 
tion, a state, nation, or province association shall Petition the 
Representative Assembly through the Executive Secre 
Treasurer at least thirty days prior to the annual me ; 
the Assembly. The petition shall include a copy of the stat 
nation, or province constitution, a list of the officers of th 
association, a copy of the minutes of the last regular meetj 
a list of its members who are members of the National Asso- 
ciation, and the names of the representative or representatives 
proposed for the Representative Assembly. 


Section 7.—The Representative Assembly may accept or 
expel any district, state, nation, or province association } 
two-thirds majority mail vote of the entire membership of ps 
Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after 
date of official notification. A district, state, nation, or Province 
association may be expelled for violation of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the American Association for Health, Physica] 
Education, and Recreation. 


eting of 


Article Vil. Organizations and Sections 


Section 1—The term “organization” refers to the type of 
official service rendered by that body. The term “section” 
refers to major interests of persons who constitute that group, 

Section 2.—The following organizations are affiliated with 
the National Association: American Academy of Physical 
Education, American School Health Association, American 
Physiotherapy Association, Canadian Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, College Physical Education Association, Delta Psj 
Kappa, National Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women, National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
Phi Delta Pi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education, Y.M.C.A. Physical Direc- 
tors’ Society of North America, and Y.M.C.A. Health Edu- 
cation Directors’ Society. 

Section 3—The following Sections are included in the 
National Association : 

Special Sections in Health Education Division: Dental 
Health; School Physicians ; School Nutrition; School Nursing; 
First Aid and Safety Education; Therapeutics; Health Instruc- 
tion; Mental Health. 

Special Sections in Physical Education Division: Public 
School Physical Education; College and University Physical 
Education for Men; College and University Physical Education 
for Women; Private School Physical Education; Dance; 
Women’s Athletics; Men’s Athletics; Intramural Athletics. 

Special Sections in Recreation Division: Municipal Recrea- 
tion; Private Recreation; Industrial Recreation; Park Recre- 
ation; School Recreation; College Recreation; Institutional 
Recreation; Camping and Outing. 

General Sections in all three Divisions: Administration and 
Supervision; Measurement and Evaluation; Research; Profes- 
sional and Public Relationships; Professional Education. 

Section 4.—Each Organization or Section shall have the right 
to fix the qualifications of its members. 

Section 5.—To be eligible for continuance of affiliation with 
the National Association, each Section must present or sponsor 
a program in connection with the National Convention. Each 
Affiliated Organization may present or sponsor a program in 
connection with the National Convention, and must in addition, 
have a minimum of twenty-five members who are members of 
the National Association. Members of the National Associa- 
tion may attend the programs and discussions of any Section. 
Each Section shall hold a meeting at the annual convention for 
the purpose of conducting such business as it may deem neces- 
sary. Each Section shall elect officers at this business meeting 
unless other arrangements for the election of officers have been 
made. 

Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion an Organization or Section shall petition the Representa- 
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tive Assembly through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer at 
least thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the Assembly. 
The petition shall include the title, purpose, and officers of the 
Organization or Section, a copy of the minutes of its last 
regular meeting, a list of its members who are members of 
the National Association and the name of the representative 
proposed for the Representative Assembly, as provided in Sec- 
tion 8 of this article. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall 
send a copy of the petition to each member of the Representa- 
tive Assembly at least ten days before the date of said meeting. 
Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or ex- 
pel any Organization or Section at a regularly authorized meet- 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the members present. An Organiza- 
tion or Section may be expelled for violation of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 8—Each Organization or Section shall elect one rep- 
resentative to the Representative Assembly at the time of its 
regular annual meeting. The representative must be a member 
of the National Association. Officers and representatives of the 
Sections shall be elected only by those persons present who 
are members of the National Association. 


Articie Vill. Conventions 


Section 1—A National Convention shall be held annually. 

Section 2—The National Convention, except for the selection 
of the convention city, shall be conducted by a Convention 
Committee composed of the President of the National Associa- 
tion (Chairman), the President-Elect of the National Associa- 
tion, the Executive Secretary of the National Association (Sec- 
retary), the President of the Host District Association, the 
Secretary of the Host District Association, the President of the 
Host State Association, the State Director of the Host State, 
the Convention Manager. The President of the National As- 
sociation shall serve as chairman of the Convention Committee. 


Section 3—The convention city shall be selected at least two .- 


years in advance by vote of the Board of Directors, and endorsed 
by the Executive Committee of the District in which the meet- 
ing is to be held. This list must be accompanied by a written 
invitation from the accredited representative of the public 
schools of each of the cities proposed. The convention city 
shall be assigned to each of the several districts from time to 
time as financial and other conditions warrant. 

Section 4.—A District Convention shall be considered as a 
part of the National Convention when the National Association 
convenes in a city located within the boundaries of that District. 

Section 5——The National Association and the District As- 
sociation shall snare equally in whatever net receipts or deficits 
are acquired by the National Convention providing Section 2 
of this article be not violated. 

Section 6—Members of the National Education Association 
may attend all National and District Conventions of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion upon payment of the Convention fee. Such persons may 
not participate in the affairs of nor hold office in the Associa- 
tion unless they be members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article 1X. Publications 


Section 1—The official magazine shall be called the JOUR- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. It 
shall be published by the National Association monthly, except 
in July and August, and be sent without charge to all mem- 
bers and patrons. 

Section 2—The National Association shall publish a Research 
Quarterly in March, May, October, and December of each 
year, and such other materials as may be authorized by the 
Board of Directors. The Research Quarterly and other ma- 
terials provided for in this Section shall be sent to professional, 
life, and honorary members and patrons without additional 
charge. 


Article X. Honor Awards 
Section 1—The National Association may honor individuals 
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for meritorious service in health education, physical education, 
recreation, or in allied fields of science and education by elect- 
ing such persons as “Fellow of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” er by conferring 
such other awards as may be approved by the Board of 
Directors. 


Article XI. Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1—The Board of Directors shall decide at its regu- 
lar annual meeting the amount of money required to conduct 
the business of the Association for the following year. 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from June 1 to May 
31 inclusive. 

Section 3—The Board of Directors shall invest such sums 
as may accumulate as part of a Permanent Fund. 


Article XII. Rules of Order 


Section 1—Questions of procedure shall be decided according 
to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


Article Amendments 


Section 1—These By-Laws may be changed at any meeting 
of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote. An affirma- 
tive vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total membership of 
the Representative Assembly shall be necessary for change. No 
mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after official noti- 
fication. Amendments shall be published not later than the 
third issue of the JourNAL after being passed. 


Iu Memoriam 


Frank Louis Kleeberger was born in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, on June 10, 1885. He received the A.B. degree 
at the University of California in 1908, went to the 
University of Arizona as Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for four years, and returned to the University of 
California in Berkeley, permanently, in 1913. He be- 
came Associate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education in 1915, received his A.M. 
in 1916 and was advanced to Professorship in 1920. 
His deep and never-failing interest in the welfare and 
happiness of university students guided his entire car- 
eer. Frank Kleeberger was one of the first in his pro- 
fession to realize that a program of athletics for the 
gifted and calisthenics for the rest was inadequate and 
inadvisable. His war experience as Director of the 
American Sports Centre Regional d’Instruction Phy- 
sique in France in 1918 confirmed this point of view. 
A California letter man in track himself, he was ever 
an advocate of the return of the game to the players, 
and gradually but increasingly substituted suitable ath- 
letic activities for the traditional formal calisthenics at 
California. Feeling that an adequate physical education 
program should be able to succeed on its own merits, 
he secured the abolition of the compulsory requirement 
at California in 1932, and was gratified to see the gym- 
nasium and facilities receive increased use. 

Frank Kleeberger established the teacher-training 
program in physical education at the University in 1925. 
Convinced that high academic standards could be main- 
tained without sacrificing specific professional skills, he 


‘developed a professional staff of specialists who in- 


structed in the physical activities and an academic staff 
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that assumed responsibility for the more academic 
courses. Full of pride at the success of his students, 
he ceaselessly sought new methods for giving them the 
best possible education for their profession. In his 
own words, “Physical Education is here conceived as 
education primarily of the physical mechanism but more 
fundamentally an education with respect to all worthy 
human qualities through joy in the use of this physical 
mechanism.”—Submitted by Necrology Committee. 


Eastern District + 
Association News 


MID-WINTER CONVENTION 
of the 
NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


DECEMBER 11—NEWARK 
Theme: “An Overview of the Activities Program of Physical 
Education.” 
Convention Chairman: Mrs. Esther Untermann. 
Program Chairman: John N. Richards. 
Hosts: The Newark Public Schools and the Newark Physical 
Education Association, Inc. 


MORNING PROGRAM 
Headquarters: Chancellor Avenue School, Chancellor Ave. 
and Summit Ave. 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. Visitation of Schools. 
10 :30-11:30 a.m. Business Meeting. Auditorium. 
Presiding: L. Maude Norris, President. 
Greetings: Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, M.D., State Director 
of Health, Safety, and Physical Education. 
Presentation of Honor Awards. 
Elections. 
Announcements. 
10 :30-11:30 a.m. Student Section. Gymnasium. 
Chairman: Helena Kees, New Jersey College for Women. 
(Program in process of selection.) 
11 :30-12:00 Noon. Demonstration. Auditorium. 
Chairman: Ira Kanowith, Chancellor Ave. School. 
Rhythms. Girls, Rose Popkin, South Side High School, 
Newark. 
Jiu Jitsu. Boys, William Bauer, Central High School, 
Newark. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Headquarters: Hotel Essex House, Broad St. at Lincoln Park. 
12:15-2:30 p.m. Luncheon and General Meeting. The Oxford 
Room. 

Presiding: L. Maude Norris, President. 

Welcome: The Honorable Vincent J. Murphy, Mayor of 
Newark; Dr. John J. Connolly, President, Newark 
Board of Education. 

Greetings: Dr. Stanley H. Rolfe, Supt. of Schools, New- 
ark; John S. Herron, Deputy Supt. of Schools, New- 
ark; Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Newark. 

Speaker: Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, Dept. of Hygiene 
(Men) Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2:45-3:45 p.m. Section Meetings. 
Puysicat Fitness, SECONDARY SCHOOL, Boys. 

Chairman: Willard Diffendafer, High School, Irvington. 

Speaker: Dr. Thomas -A. Barker, High School, Atlantic 
City. 

(Other to be selected.) 


PuysiIcAL Fitness. SECONDARY SCHOOL, GIRLs. 
Chairman: George Ackerman, State Teachers College, 
Trenton. 
(Speakers to be selected.) 
Corrective GYMNASTICS. 
Chairman: Marianna G. Packer, Trenton State Teachers 
College. 
Speakers: Florence A. Meyer, Public School, Newark: 
Gertrude I. Doyle, 18th Avenue School, Newark ’ 
CAMPING. 
Chairman: Arthur Morr, Public Schools, Camden, 
Speakers: Harold A. Wands, Y.M.C.A., Newark; Dr 
Louise I. Capen, Barringer H.S., Newark. 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND SAFETY. 
Chairman: Lulu P. Dilworth, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Trenton. 
Speakers: Harriet Stone, Newark; Martha Nyquist, 
Teaneck. 
THE DANCE. 
Chairman: Ethlyn Davis, High School, Bridgeton. 
Speakers: Barbara Spaulding, New Jersey College for 
Women; Agnes Dailey, V. L.. Davey, Junior - High 
School, East Orange. 
4:00-5:00 p.m. Demonstration and Teaching. The Elizabeth 
Room. 
Chairman: Margaret Miller, Public Schools, Paterson, 
Activities: The Dance Group, Panzer College; Social 
Dancing, convention delegates, Rose Grossbart, New- 
ark, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA . . . . . . By Elizabeth McHose 


Grover W. Mueller, Président of the Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
announces that the Executive Committee is working on plans 
for the annual convention December 11-12. The place will be 
chosen with due regard for facility of transportation. 

The first meeting of the Philadelphia’ District Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
Thursday, October 22, in the auditorium of the Administration 
Building. Dr. George Deaver, Newark, New Jersey, discussed 
rehabilitation through correction of orthopedic defects. Dr, 
Deaver demonstrated the use of a mirror device to detect foct 
defects by bringing to light the weight distribution on the 
bottom of the foot. Miss Hull, instructor in health and physical 
education, Westfield, N. J., discussed the use of this device 
and the results in general health improvement due to the cor- 
rection of foot defects discovered by this method. 

Brought back to Reading because of many requests from 
schools and clubs which heard him last year, Dr. John Brown, 
Jr., President of the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion and formerly national physical director of the Y.M.C.A, 
spent five days in the city during which time he addressed 
school assemblies, civic clubs, and other groups. His talks 
were built around the theme of physical fitness in every aspect 
of living as a chief requirement for victory. 

The High School Victory Corps is under way in the Phila- 
delphia Public High Schools. A special program for the 
Corps has been formulated, based on the pamphlet issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The plan was presented to 
the Student Association representatives and for the most part 
will be administered through the Student Government. The 
courses which have been set up stress aeronautics, radio and 
machines and are being included in the regular curriculum. 
It is interesting that physical fitness courses are mandatory for 
all divisions of service. 

The Philadelphia Field Hockey Association is now conduct- 
ing its club games on Sunday afternoons on Baldwin School 
Field, Bryn Mawr. On the opening Sunday, October 4th, 
there were four games played in spite of the rain. Lieutenant 
Kathryn Johnson, of the WAACS, stationed in Philadelphia 
has joined the Association and plays with the Buccaneers Club. 
Lieutenant Johnson is from Claremont, California. 

Phi Delta Pi, professional physical education sorority, is 
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having a dance for service men at Temple University on 


Friday, November 13th. _The orchestra and food are being 
provided and Temple University is donating the gymnasium. 
The project is being run through the hospitality center of the 
local defense council. 


News from the + 
« Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


The A.A.H.P.E.R. is taking an integral part in a coordinated 
effort to meet the problems of rehabilitation of both the mili- 
tary and civilian population. Dr. George G. Deaver of New 
York University, represented our association at the “Round 
Table on Rehabilitation” held in New York City in August. 
The A.A.H.P.E.R. was one of 44 private organizations and 
5 federal agencies represented at the Round Table. Each 
representative made a statement of the problems of rehabilita- 
tion as they relate to each organization together with the 
facilities which the organization can make available in the 


present emergency. Administrational steps were taken under ° 


which it is hoped that all private resources for rehabilitation 
may cooperate in meeting present acute needs. The Thera- 
peutic Section is proud to have played its part in the initiation 
of this program. 

* 

Miss Gertrude M. Baker, acting Director of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, and Mr. Clarence 
Osell, Instructor in the Men’s Department at the University 
of Minnesota, contributed articles to the Posture Number of 
“Everybody’s Health,” the official organ of the Minnesota Health 
Association. Both of these articles stressed the significance of 
good body mechanics in all activity as an expression of fitness, 
rather than in the static sense in which posture is too often 
considered. These articles were written in a popular style 
calculated to draw the attention of the lay reader, parent or 
child, rather than of the professional person. 

* 


The need for physical therapists, both in civilian and military 
capacities, remains acute. The college physical education teach- 
er is in a particularly good position to advise students who are 
qualified by interest, personality, and ability to consider physical 
therapy as a profession. Such guidance constitutes a very real 
contribution to the present emergency. Admission requirements 
to schools of physical therapy have been changed recently. 
Students with two years of college education including a back- 
ground of science, as well as students with a full physical 
education major, are now admitted to many physical therapy 
training courses. The regular courses of nine to twelve 
months’ duration qualify the student for full physical therapy 
responsibility in orthopedic schools, private and military hos- 
pitals, with salaries in the latter beginning at $1800. Emerg- 
ency courses of six months’ duration qualify students as ap- 
prentice physiotherapy aides in military hospitals at a salary 
of $1620 a year, and carry the privilege of examination at 
the completion of six months of experience for the position 
of physiotherapy aide at $1800. A limited loan fund is avail- 
able for well-qualified students to cover the expenses of the 
training course. In advising students, be sure to recommend 
a school approved by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. An up-to- 
date list of these schools appear in the Physiotherapy Review 
of Sept.-Oct., 1942. A series of eight pamphlets on the var- 
lous aspects of physiotherapy as a vocation may be obtained 
from Miss Hazel E. Furscott, 219 Fitzhugh Building, San 
Francisco, California, for 25 cents. These pamphlets will be 
found very useful to students who wish to make a direct con- 
tribution to the war effort through physical therapy and who 
are anxious to get into this field. 
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Northwest. District 
Association News 


The Northwest Association has elected the following officers 
for the coming year: President—Clair V. Langton; President- 
Elect—Mary Gross Hutchinson; Vice-President (Health Edu- 
cation)—H. S. Hoyman; Vice-President (Physical Education) 
—Judd Graham; Vice-President (Recreation)—Dorothea 
Lensch; Historian—H. H. House; National Board of Di- 
rectors— Helen Smith; and Secretary-Treasurer—A: A. 
Auernheimer. 

The following members have been appointed to serve on the 
Convention Committee for Seattle’s 1944 National Convention: 
Convention chairman, Bob Hager; Program chairman, Henry 
M. Foster; Finance, A. C. Pelton and A. A. Auernheimer. 
Other members are Ellen Walters and Judd Graham. The 
National Convention Promotion Committee is made up of 
Ray Eckman, Henry M. Foster, Helen Smith, A. C. Pelton, 
Eva Seen, Eldon Jenne, Lester Roberts, Ruth Wilson and 
Virginia Shaw. 


OREGON 

New officers of the Oregon State Association are as follows: 
President — Paul Washke; President-Elect — Arnold Faust; 
Vice-President — Vernon Gilmore; Member-at-Large — Paul 
Cushing. The section chairmen are: Health Education — 
Lucille Murphy; Physical Education for Women—Mable Con- 
dit; Physical Education for Men—Edward Warren. 

Miss Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, as guest 
instructor at. the refresher course for provincial recreation 
leaders in Vancouver, B.C., presented an intensive course in 
modern dance early in September. Accompanying Miss 
Thompson were Miss Madlyn Stearns, instructor of modern 
dance at Reed College, and Mrs. Georgia May Moller, Oregon 
State College dance accompanist. While in Vancouver, the 
group presented a lecture-demonstration on modern dance to 
the women students of the Teachers’ College of British Co- 
lumbia. 

New members of the staff of the men’s physical education 
department at Oregon State College are Dr. Alexander E. 
Nash, formerly of Bridgeport, Conn., who will be assistant 
professor of hygiene, and James Carr, formerly of Hood River, 
who will be freshman football coach. 

Leslie J. Sparks and Roy S. Keene attended the U. S. Navy 
Pre-Flight Coaching School at St. Mary’s College, California, 
August 3-15. They are introducing a large number of the 
activities of the pre-flight school physical fitness program at 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. These are required 
five days per week, and have been approved by the University 
physician. 

The Portland Physical Education Association had its first 
meeting Wednesday, September 23. Officers for the coming 
year are: Mr. Louis Gallo, President; Mabel Pringle, Vice- 
President ; Ray Imbler, Secretary ; Winifred Pausch, Treasurer ; 
Leon Faber, Social Chairman; Mary K. Bennett, Program 
Chairman; Leona W. Burkhardt, Telephone Chairman, and 
Gladys Pringle, Publicity Chairman. 


IDAHO 

Miss Lillian Woodworth, former director of women at the 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, is on leave 
of absence and is a USO director in Palacious, Texas. 

At the University of Idaho at Moscow, Miss Janet Wirt, 
head of the department, spent her summer in Los Angeles 
taking ARC training as a Nurse’s Aide, in view of the pos- 
sible use of Moscow as an evacuation center. Following this 
training Miss Wirt spent two days a week at the Blood 
Donor’s Center and two at the Les Angeles Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. 
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Mrs. Frances Bascom, director of sports and WAA advisor 
at the University of Idaho at Moscow, was on the summer 
faculty of the University of Colorado at Boulder. 

Mrs. Katy Rae Boyer taught throughout the new twelve- 
weeks summer session at the University of Idaho. 

New courses offered include “Physical Fitness,” and seventy- 
eight students have registered in the two sections. 

Women’s physical education departments at Washington 
State College, Lewiston State Normal School, and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, are cooperating with Campfire Girls in hav- 
ing major students direct a big playday this fall in their 
respective towns. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


NORTH DAKOTA By Rose Gaffaney 


Captain Fuller of the Officers Training School in Fargo will 
speak to physical education teachers at the state meeting on 
the subject, “What the Army Expects from the Physical 
Education Teachers.” Mr. Leonard Marti of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, will be the main speaker at the luncheon. 

An improved course of study has been the aim of the state 
President, Mr. W. V. Winter of Grand Forks. Copies of the 
new course of study will be on display during the convention. 
Mr. Lewy Lee of Mayville Teachers College will bring a 
display of home-made physical education equipment to the con- 
vention. Dorothy Safford, women’s physical education in- 
structor at Mayville Teachers College, has joined the 
WAVES and is now stationed at Northampton, Mass. 


MINNESOTA By Lorraine Hesalroad 


Miss Beatrice Baird, formerly of the University of Minne- 
sota staff, is now a commissioned third officer in the WAACS. 
Miss Esther French, formerly of the University of Iowa, is 
on the University of Minnesota staff this year. There have 
been many changes in positions throughout the State of Minne- 
sota and the demand for teachers in this field is becoming 
still more acute. 


KANSAS By L. P. Washburn 


The officers of the Kansas Health and Physical Education 
Association for the year 1942-43 are as follows: President— 
Eva Lyman; President-Elect—R. R. Strait; Vice-President— 
Geneva Millett; Secretary-Treasurer—Ardis Hill; Director 
of Publications—L. P. Washburn; National Council Members 
—Edna McCullough, Oran Shearer; District Council Mem- 
bers—Henry Shenk, Eva Lyman, C. S. Moll. 

Mr. Strong Hinman spent two weeks during August in 
Washington, D. C., helping to outline the physical fitness 
program for the high schools of the nation. This was worked 
out jointly by the officers of the Army and Navy and rep- 
resentatives of the United States Public Health Service and 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Mr. C. S. Moll, who was President of the Kansas Health 
and Physical Education Association last year, is stationed as 
a member of the instructional staff at the Navy Pre-Flight 
Training School located at the University of Iowa. 


NEBRASKA By Pauline Spencer 


Under the organization of Miss Catherine Carrick, super- 
visor of Health ,and Physical Education, the Omaha public 
school teachers are meeting on Monday nights for an evening 
of Cowboy and Country dancing. So far the Technical High 
School girls’ gymnasium has held the group but they are ex- 
pecting to overflow into the boys’ gymnasium soon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Loren Graham of Lincoln brought a demonstration group 
in costume, for one of the October meetings. 


Miss Janice Corkin from Saint Olaf College is replag; 
Eloise Montgomery at the University of Nebraska, Miss 
Montgomery is now Mrs. Edward Meneley of Ithaca, New 
York. Other changes include Dr. Aileene Lockhart of Madi. 
son, Wisconsin. She replaces Miss Fern Focht who is stydy. 
ing medicine at Northwestern University. Miss Margery 
Kuplik from Madison, Wisconsin, is taking the place of Miss 
Faye Thompson. Miss Thompson has gone to Northern State 
Teachers College at Denton, Texas. 


MissoURI . . . . By Frances Fulle 


Mr. Forrest G. Stith, Missouri Coordinator for Health ang 
Physical Education, is now a captain in the Army Air Corps, 


Memoriam 


Another of our most active contributors to the cause 
of Physical Education has passed into the great beyond 
from which there is no recall. Ernst Hermann, former 
Dean of Sargent College, was laid in his final resting 
place on September 3. As he worked, so he died. His 
will to be active kept him on duty in spite of suffering 
within a few weeks of his final surrender. He was a 
victim of cancer, that malady which knows no favorites, 
While Hermann was best known in the East where 
he taught all of his life, his contributions to our cause 
have penetrated the entire country. 

He came to this country as a young man and became 
one of the few men students at the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, from which he graduated. Upon 
the death of Dr. Sargent and the transfer of the Sar- 
gent School to Boston University, he became the Dean 
of what is now Sargent College of Boston University. 

Many may not know that he constructed and put 
into operation the first centrally controlled shower baths 
now taken for granted everywhere. The playgrounds 
at Newton, Massachusetts, which he organized, 
planned, and managed were often cited as models for 
the country, and his plans were used in many different 
places. His elementary school programs, both at Cam- 
bridge and at Somerville, were exemplary and he was 
called to many communities for aid in setting up simi- 
lar programs. 

His chief interest to the end was the Sargent Camp, 
also a model in equipment and management. It is from 
the camp that he returned to pass away at the home 
of his son. As a keen advocate of hobbies, he prac- 
ticed what he preached, for his hobby was the carving 
and coloring of birds and other animals, and his col- 
lection must consist of several hundred masterpieces. 

Those who came under his tutelage as students either 
at Sargent School or Harvard summer school became 
imbued with his dynamic personality and his grasp of 
the full meaning of physical education. Those who knew 
him as a friend and co-worker will grieve deeply over 
his departure, for he was a regular attendant at our 
conventions where he made many valuable contribu- 
tions. He will be remembered by a vast number of 
students and teachers. His deeds give him a prominent 
place in the history of physical education in America. 
May his disciples cherish his teachings !—Prepared by 
Carl L. Schrader, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 
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Miss Helen Manley writes that the recreational group com- 
mittee under The 0.C.D. at University City trained 800 vol- 
ynteers in recreation last spring. They plan to have an equal 
number this fall. 

From the report given by A. O. Anderson, Director of 
Physical Education and Recreation, on the summer playground 
program, the following items were gleaned: Interplayground 
Athletic Leagues, 8,210 participants ; Handcraft Projects, 
6,850; Local Dance Clubs, 3,850; Milk Stations, 2,600; Surplus 
Food Lunch Rooms, 2,223; 65 Local Pageants, 6,000 partici- 
pants and 70,000 spectators; Total Attendance for the sum- 
mer, 1,385,000. 

The Kansas City, Missouri, Teachers College and Junior 
College have moved to their new quarters at 3845 McGee 
Street. For the first time both schools have a play field for 
outdoor sports. Archery, hockey, and soccer have been 
started. Dr. Aileen Carpenter and Miss Mary Henschel are 
the instructors. 

Mr. J. O. Keller has been added to the University of Mis- 
souri staff. Mr. Keller has been a graduate student in the 
University of Missouri for the past three years. Before that 
time he was coach and teacher of physical education at 
Savannah, Mo. 

Miss Rosina Koetting, state president, writes that plans are 
being made for the state meeting in Kansas City. Miss Ruth 
Ann Frasier is chairman of the program committee. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Ruth Diamond has resigned the editorship of the Women’s 
Athletic Section. She has accepted a position on the Admin- 
istrative Recreation Staff of the American Red Cross. She 
will sail soon for overseas duty traveling with a staff of six 
recreation workers. Our hearty good wishes to Miss Diamond 
and our appreciation for the splendid work she has done for 
this section. 

Miss Diamond’s successor will be Miss Lucia Ernst, 149 
Beach Avenue, Larchmont, New York. All chairmen, Board 
members and representatives are asked to send Miss Ernst 
news of their activities. 

* * * 

The energies and attention of the entire section personnel 
are turned toward the advancement of those activities and 
enterprises that have to do with the War Emergency pro- 
gram. Each section member is, in this way, contributing 
directly both for herself and for the section. 

* * * 

Miss Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley, 
is the newly appointed Coordinator of City and State Repre- 
sentatives. All representatives are urged to contact her at 
an early date. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


KENTUCKY . ... . . By C. W. Hackensmith 

Harry Lancaster, former director of physical education and 
basketball coach at Shelbyville; Arthur T. Gullette, former 
director of physical education, Kentucky Wesleyan; and Alfred 
M. Reece, former director of physical education, Transylvania 
University, have been added to the staff of the Department of 
Physical Education, University of Kentucky. Miss Barbara 
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Jean Feiker, recently of Hood College, has been added to the 
staff of the Women’s Division. 

Arnold Winkenhofer has returned to Western State Teachers 
College to act as head football coach and instructor of physical 
education. 

Charles Hughes of Eastern State Teachers College has been 
appointed Head of the Department of Physical Education. 
He is taking the place of Thomas E. McDonough, who has 
become the head of the Department of Physical Education at 
Emory University. 


The Staff of the Naval Preflight School of the University 
of Georgia put on a Physical Fitness School at Austin, Texas, 
August 24-28. It was acclaimed by those who attended as 
the finest school of its kind ever held in this section. 

Since the Texas State Teachers Association has called off 
this year’s convention scheduled for November 26-28 at 
Dallas, it is likely that the Texas Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation’s annual convention will 
likewise be called off for 1942; however, the executive council 


‘has not yet made an official announcement. 


Intercollegiate and Interscholastic Athletics in Texas are 
undergoing many difficulties that point toward a curtailment in 
these sports immediately. Many teams that started the year 
have already cancelled football games and it is likely that only 
important games will be played the rest of the season. 

Baylor University now requires that all male students at- 
tend physical education classes a minimum of one hour daily. 
Thus far less than two per cent have been excused for medical 
reasons. The activities have been classified under three head- 
ings, gymnastics, aquatics, and sports, with each student being 
required to take one quarter a year in the activities under 
each heading. The women’s activities have been put on a 
more vigorous basis. Sports activities have been supplemented 
with fifteen minutes of conditioning exercises at the close of 
the period. The men’s program is based on the methods and 
ideas now associated with the training suggested by the dif- 
ferent branches of the armed services. 

Many other schools in Texas have increased their require- 
ments both for men and women and it can be definitely stated 
that the trend in this section is toward daily periods for all 
students in public schools and colleges. 


GEORGIA By Frances Dyer 

Rosabel Burch, former associate professor of Health at 
Georgia State College for Women and for the last five years 
Director of the Girl Scout Program of Health and Safety, 
is now Director of the Federal Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Safety for the New England States with head- 
quarters in Boston. 

Two instructors in health and physical education from 
Savannah High School have been called from teaching by the 
war. Mabel Bryant is now with the Service Division of the 
Red Cross in New Caledonia, and Pauline Cargill, who was 
married in May to Dr. Lee Powers, has a leave of absence to 
be with him at Camp Devans in Leominster, Massachusetts. 


ALABAMA aoe hae By Vernon Lapp 

Mrs. Stella Whaley Garrison, formerly of Snead’s Junior 
College, and Mrs. Flora Straight Moore, an Auburn graduate, 
have been added to the staff of the Women’s Department of 
Physical Education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. These 
additions were made necessary because of the expanded pro- 
gram at Auburn, where all students are required to take an 
hour of physical conditioning daily. 

Mr. R. K. Evans of Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, has been added to the staff of the Men’s Department, 
replacing Lt. James H. Raport, who is now serving with the 
Navy as Physical Education Officer at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Great Neck, Long Island. 


By Catherine Allen 
The “Elementary School Manual,” printed by the State 
Department, and written by the staff of the University of 
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Tennessee, is ready for general distribution over the State. 
This manual has long been needed and is set up to fulfill the 
State requirements and the needs of Tennessee’s youth. 

New definite and detailed sets of requirements for the certi- 
fication of high school teachers in health and physical educa- 
tion have been established. These certification requirements 
will assure specific training for the state program recently 
adopted by the state board. 


FLORIDA... . . . By Dorothy Thomason 

“The most important thing in this world—even affecting 
morality, even permeating spirituality is good health,” said 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of Atlanta Schools, in 
an address as he opened the current school year for more than 
800 teachers in Tampa. His teaching philosophy, as pro- 
pounded to an audience which rocked with laughter, urged 
teachers to tearn how to eat, how to sleep, and how to stay 
young. In the physical education group meeting which was 
held following the general meeting, J. Price Leeper of Plant 
High School, was elected Chairman; Miss Martha Monroe 
of Hillsborough High School, Vice-Chairman; and Miss Peggy 
Card of Memorial Junior High School, Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA By James J. Kevin 

The Oklahoma Association is planning to take advantage of 
the sectional meetings of the Oklahoma Education Association, 
to aid in the interpretation of the new Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram. Members of the committee have been granted oppor- 
tunity to advocate universal interest in this work. The com- 
mittee charged with the task of preparing this program has 
completed its work and the results are in the hands of the 
State Board of Education for printing and distribution. 


VIRGINIA sree By Martha Von Briesen 

Sixty-eight of the 173 girls who entered Sweet Briar Col- 
lege this fall made sufficiently high records on the hygiene 
achievement examination to be excused from taking the course 
in elementary hygiene, according to Miss Harriet Rogers, 
head of the department of physical education. Ordinarily about 
20 or 30 students out of a group of that size pass this test, 
which is given annually to entering students. Miss Rogers is 
inclined to credit increased interest in first aid and nutrition 
for the sudden rise in the number of girls who passed the test 
this year. 

The teachers of college physical education for women in 
Virginia met at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College on October 
10, 1942, to discuss what was to be done with the usual pro- 
gram of the Virginia Hockey Association, and also, how each 
college was meeting the problems occasioned by war condi- 
tions. Since groups of students cannot be taken about the 
state, it was suggested that well-known authorities or perform- 
ers in the various activities arrange to tour when possible. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


The Executive Committee met in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
October 2 and 3 to discuss and arrange plans for the combined 
National and District Meeting at Cincinnati on April 14 to 17. 

Definite objectives have been outlined by the Midwest 
Association in an attempt to help bind together the efforts of 
the six states. They are as follows: 

1. Encourage sections to serve the people in the field by 
better and more section projects accomplished through work- 
ing committees. 

2. Solicit suggestions and recommendations for committees, 
convention plans, policies, etc. 

3. Offer the services of the executive committee and other 
council members to aid state activities. 


4. Promote a fuller realization of the objectives of the Mi 
west Association. 

5. Compile a speakers’ bureau listing outstanding speakers 
in each state on varied topics for state and local meetings, 

6. Encourage a greater exchange of state news letters among 
editors and key people of each state. 

The Midwest Association now has seventeen functionin 
committees engaged in developing and promoting its Organiza. 
tion, convention, and objectives. Particular attention has been 
paid to spreading the membership of these committees 509 that 
all the states will share responsibility. 

Section chairmen of our district association will hold office 
for two years. Their duties this year are limited to assisting 
national section chairmen with service, suggestions, and ¢9. 
operation. This two-year period of office presents grand Op- 
portunities for section projects. Several chairmen haye jp. 
augurated such a program, and their instructive results wij} 
be eagerly awaited. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


ARIZONA ..... . . « «+ By Theo Redman 
Ina E. Gittings reports that 1,000 naval officer trainees ar- 
rived on the University of Arizona campus in Tucson, October 
15th. The University men have given up their gymnasium 
which was converted into a dormitory for the trainees. 

The University of Arizona has put in an extra year re- 
quirement for men’s physical education by adding a sophomore 
requirement to the former freshman one. 

Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe usually invites 
the high schools to participate in a playday exclusively for 
their benefit at Tempe. This year, because of the transporta- 
tion problem, an effort is being made to continue the spirit 
and cooperation that is the result of such gatherings. Letters 
containing questionnaires have been sent out concerning a sort 
of playday by mail. Last year there was a noticeable increase 
in girls interested in archery, golf, and other individual sports. 
The department at Tempe submitted their plans for an archery 
tournament among high school students, governed by the fol- 
lowing regulations: each school shoots during a specified time 
to be announced; each school will mail scores to the college 
by a specified date; the college will tabulate and send the re- 
sults to participants. A small nominal fee has been suggested 
to defray mailing expenses. Should the archery tournament 
prove successful, like tournaments will be carried out in other 
sports according to the adaptability of this type of playday. 

According to word received by Ina E. Gittings, the number 
of sophomore and freshman women at the University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, has not decreased. The physical education ac- 
tivities are to be conducted as usual. A complete physical 
examination will be given in the physical education depart- 
ment rather than in the medical department. All athletic trips* 
for the department of physical education for women have been 
cancelled on account of travelling difficulties. 

The Tucson High School has just installed a three-year 
requirement for physical education for both boys and girls. 
This includes a complete medical examination. New additions 
in the program will be golf, archery, and co-educational danc- 
ing. 

Military drill for the boys in Globe High School has been 
added to the usual curriculum. Emphasis is placed on the 
drill for upperclassmen who will soon be joining our armed 
forces. The group is divided into three squadrons, each under 
the supervision of a student who has had previous military 
training. The entire group is under the direction of Roy 
Smith, a co-ordinator from the Globe Vocational Schools and 
Civilian Pilot Training Glider Corps. 
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Or By Margaret King 
Verne S. Landreth has been appointed to take the place ot 
Hal Orion as Chief of Division of Physical and Health Edu- 


CALIFORNIA 


cation of California. Mr. Landreth’s headquarters will be 
311 California State Building, Los Angeles. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Orion is now Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation Activities in the Twelfth Naval District. 

Two committees (northern and southern) were appointed 
recently by Dr. Walter Dexter to form a state-wide advisory 
committee which is to study physical and health education 
programs with a view to improving practices which contribute 
most directly to present-day civilian and military needs. 
Sponsored by the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Pomona College, and the University of Southern California, 
a conference was held this summer on Wartime Physical Fit- 
ness for high school and college teachers (men). 

During the summer vacation, the Board of Education, San 
Francisco, restored swimming, tumbling and apparatus, to the 
physical education course of study. The battery of eleven 
tests for high school boys to develop strength, stamina, and 
agility, which is being given under this program, has begun 
to function and favorable results are already apparent. 

The schools of Mercer County this year will carry out a 
special project entitled Community Health. The project is 
to be carried out by 7th and 8th grade pupils and works in 
with the 8th grade Social Science book. The other grades 
are going to carry on a project called “Our Part In The 
National Emergency” with special emphasis on Food and 
Home Garden Projects. 

A Conference on Childhood and Youth in War Time was 
held at the Ambassador Hotel at Los Angeles in September. 
Charlotte Whitton spoke at the opening session on “We Fight 
for the Future.” 

Melvin Chase, Supervisor of Physical Education, Pasadena 
City Schools, has entered the National Red Cross Service 
and is now on duty in India. 

For the purpose of increasing the number of trained stu- 
dents who can be physical therapy aides for the army and 
technicians in civilian positions, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has made a grant of $9,520 to the physical 
therapy division of the Stanford School of Health, Women. 
Stanford is offering both an emergency course, preparing 
aides for the army, and a regular course preparing technicians 
for civilian positions. 

The San Francisco Unit, in the face of our common war 
difficulties, is carrying on with more or less frequently chang- 
ing staff of officers. The hard working president is Granville 
E. Thomas of Balboa High School. The October meeting, 
under the direction of Lee Eisan, featured a program on 
physical fitness. 

The physical education program of schools in Merced County 
places special emphasis on games of Latin America. It has 
been suggested that the children try to find one new game, 
bring it to school, teach it and keep the directions. At the 
end of the year, these directions, with the name of the child 
who brought in the game, will be collected and issued in 
mimeograph book form. 

A most opportune and instructive War Swim and Water 
Safety Clinic was held at the Berkeley High School swim- 
ming pool in September. The program was sponsored by 
the Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco Chapters of the 
American Red Cross. 

Need for intensified and somewhat rejuvenated compulsory 
physical education in the junior and senior high schools was 
the gospel carried to physical directors of the Los Angeles 
public schools by Navy and Army officers at a meeting for 
all such teachers held recently in Los Angeles. Chief speakers 
were Lt. Commander Willis O. Hunter, Navy preflight pro- 
gram, who is stationed in Washington, and Lt. Lloyd C. 
Harper, head of the physical fitness program at the Santa 
Ana Air Base for the Army. Both officers stressed the point 
that the land and sea air forces need more and better trained 
men for pilots and stressed the need for intensified physical 
education in the schools to prepare the boys for the hard routine 
confronting them when they enter the Army and the Navy. 
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Marie McDonnell, Supervisor of Girls’ Activities, Oakland 
Recreation Department, has just received her commission as 
Lieutenant (j.g.) in the WAVES and will leave immediately 
for Smith College, Massachusetts, for training. Other mem- 
bers of the Supervisory Staff of the Oakland Recreation De- 
partment who have been commissioned previously are Lieu- 
tenants Howard Holman, Beverly Wade, and Bill Morison. 

The Redwood Unit of the California Association held its 
first meeting of the school year in Ukiah, September 21. 
Plans were made for a new emphasis on physical fitness in 
the high school physical education programs as well as for 
initiating a physical fitness testing program. The meeting 
was called by Marty Mathiesen, former Eureka High School 
physical education instructor, who has replaced Harry Griffith 
as Director of Athletics at Humboldt State College. Mr. 
Griffith is now a First Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 

The swimming program has begun in the San Francisco 
high schools. Pools have been rented and nearly 2,000 boys 
and girls are now engaged in learning to swim. Instructors 
took a special course in Water Safety from the local Red 
Cross Unit. 

The Western Division Conference of the National Recrea- 
tion Association is to be held in Oakland from November 
11-13. 

Reorganization of Palo Alto’s city-sponsored recreation pro- 
gram is under way. It is hoped that the recreation program 
can be put on a volunteer basis, arranging a schedule agree- 
able to the community. In line with this general idea, a 
series of “play nights” is being planned offering several 
recreational activities for participants to choose from. Be- 
cause of the transportation problem an attempt is being made 
to spread the program to all parts of the town. 


UTAH By Bernice Moss 

The Executive Committee of the Utah Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Salt Lake 
City on September 26 and outlined the program of the or- 
ganization for the current school year. Inasmuch as _ the 
Annual Convention has been cancelled, it was voted that the 
present officers continue in office until a policy can be worked 
out concerning elections which will not be in contradiction 
to the Constitution. Present officers are: Leona Holbrook, 
President; Lee Simmons, Vice-President; Bernice Moss, Sec.- 
Treas.; Glen Worthington, Past President; Marvin Pugh 
and Ida S. Brown, Members-at-Large on the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Committee decided to issue the 1942-43 edition 
of the bulletin, “How We Do It In Utah Schools” on or 
before the first of March. The membership campaign for 
this year will be conducted by chairmen of each school dis- 
trict in the state. 

Physical education teachers of Utah County met in Provo, 
October 3, to discuss problems concerned with the war and 
its effect on the health and physical education programs in 
the schools. The meeting was called by Bernice Moss, State 
Director of Health and Physical Education, and was attended 
by thirty teachers. 

Logan High School and Granite High School have estab- 
lished required physical education programs for seniors for 
the first time this fall. The need for doing everything pos- 
sible to develop and strengthen boys before they are called 
into the armed services is a recognized basis for the new re- 
quirement. Both schools are fortunate in having swimming 
pools and are training students in swimming and water safety 
as a phase of the program. 

Obstacle courses are the center of interest of both teachers 
and pupils in several junior and senior high schools in the 
state. East High School in Salt Lake City has constructed 
a 500-yard course which really gives the boys a work-out. 
Logan High School has one in process of development which 
includes a natural hazard in the form of a canal which runs 
through the school grounds. A more rugged and vigorous 
training for boys is resulting from these and other program 
emphases in the schools. Such training will greatly facilitate 
future conditioning should these boys enter the service. 
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How We Do lt 


Let’s Have More Punchball 


ITH conditions as they are at present, and equipment 

as scarce as fuel oil and still harder to buy, why not 
play more punchball in our gym classes? Punchball is a fast, 
exciting, and easy game to play and enjoy. It brings -into 
play all the advantages of baseball without the complaints 
against our national sport. Students do not complain that the 
game drags, and the old cry of participants in baseball that 
the pitcher and catcher do all the work and have all the 
fun will be out for the duration. 

The only equipment necessary for the game is an old rubber 
ball or tennis ball. It would be advisable if the ball still has 
some life in it and can be bounced at least one foot off the 
ground. The game is played between two teams, seven men 
to a team. The various positions are catcher, center, first 
and third basemen, and the three outfielders, left, right, and 
deep center. 

The field is similar to a baseball field in that it is diamond 
shaped but first and third base are closer together. The size 
of the field depends upon the size available and the number 
of students in a class. The distances between bases differ in 
proportion to the ground available. Ordinarily the distance 
from home plate to first base is twenty to twenty-two yards. 
A similar distance is paced off from home plate to third base. 
The base of the triangle of home, first, and third base is 
ordinarily fourteen to seventeen yards. Second base is then 
placed in a position on a direct line from home plate, of 
twenty to twenty-two yards from first and third base. It is 
the apex or tip of the triangle of first, third, and second base. 

The catcher plays behind home plate and is not as im- 
portant as the catcher in baseball as there is no pitcher to 
throw the ball in to the receiver. The first baseman plays 
around first base, and the third baseman around third base. 
These men play their positions similar to the manner in which 
it is played in baseball. The center plays in front of second 
base about a yard or so, and thereby forms a triangle with 
the first and third baseman. 

The left fielder plays behind third base to form a deep 
triangle with the center man and the third baseman. The center 
fielder plays deep directly behind the center man or second 
base. The right fielder plays behind the first baseman and 
forms a deep triangle with the center man and the first base- 
man. 

The rules of the game are the same as baseball except 
that stealing and bunting are illegal. Sliding into bases is 
usually considered illegal. Instead of a pitcher, the man who 
is up (the batter in baseball) steps on home plate and hits 
the rubber ball or tennis ball with his fist or open palm. He 
has to hit it hard enough to get it by the line between first 
and third base, either on the fly or on the ground. The foul 
lines are the lines extending from home plate through first 
and third base and extending to the outfield. 

Any ball hit in the boundary between the foul lines and pass- 
ing over the line between first and third base is in play. 
Caught balls are outs and plays to the bases are the same as 
in baseball. A bounce of the ball is usually permitted the 
hitter which gives a running start and a little more power. 
A right-hand batter holds the ball in his right hand, and 
bounces it to his left hand. In one motion the left hand 
throws the ball up in the air and the batter hits it with his 
right hand. 

Some boys will be long or hard hitters and others will 
place hit by slapping the ball over the first or third baseman’s 
head. Other boys will hit “cutters” on the ground which 
travel over first or third base. Regardless of how they hit 
the ball, most boys enjoy the opportunity to strike at the ball. 

Punchball enables students who are not proficient in other 


sports to become a leader in a competitive game. It does 
require brawn or size but a mind that can see possible open: 
ings and a certain coordination of mind and body to place the 
ball in the spot which seems open. 
It is an inexpensive sport to play and it requires no 
but a little energy and a place to play. 
NorMAN ScHACTER 
Redlands Senior High Schoo 
Redlands, California 
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A Junior High Posture Week Program 
es here’s a tag.” This phrase in the familiar yoice 
of the physical education teacher was heard frequently jn 
the halls of Simmons Junior High during its annual Postyre 
Week Campaign. The purpose of the campaign was not only 
to aid those with poor postures but also to honor the ten girls 
and ten boys with the best postures. 

This week was successful at Simmons because the pupils 
were constantly being reminded of their posture through byl. 
letin board displays, gymnastic exercise, and posture tags that 
were given out to pupils with poor posture. On Monday of 
Posture Week the pupils from the last year’s Posture Honor 
Roll gave talks and demonstrations on posture to the various 
homerooms. During the week, posture tags resembling police 
tickets were issued by physical education instructors. The first 
tag a pupil received served as a warning. If he received a 
second tag he was requested to appear before Posture Court 
on Friday. Care was taken so that sensitive pupils did not re- 
ceive a second tag. We tried to give tags to the pupils we 
knew could correct their postures with little effort. 

On Friday of Posture Week the Posture Court was held, 
The judge, jury, clerk, and bailiff were members of the pre- 
vious year’s Posture Honor Roll. The judge was given a list 
of pupils who received two tags. After the cross-examination, 
the jury would read a verdict on the defendant’s guilt. The 
sentence imposed by the judge would range from thirty to sixty 
days of corrective exercise. 

After all the cases were tried, the judge instructed the jury 
to go into the audience and pick out the ten boys and ten girls 
with the best postures. These pupils were brought in front of 
the assembly and were told that their names would appear on 
the Posture Honor Roll for this year. 

Picking out the pupils with the best postures is difficult. We 
were aided by taking silhouette pictures of every boy and girl 
in school. Pictures were made during physical education 
classes, four children being photographed on a single exposure 
to keep cost down. The pictures were placed on a large bulletin 
board so that a better comparison could be made. The nega- 
tives were used to project images on a screen and each picture 
was discussed. 

Crark W. TAvuBE 
Physical Education Instructor 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


High School Victory Corps Program 


t= program in physical fitness for members of the Victory 
Corps is built around five periods of participation per week. 
In addition the national committee strongly advises five more 
hours per week of organized activities such as games, hiking, 
swimming, and other similar outdoor sports, for after-school 
periods. For those pupils desiring to participate in the High 
School Victory Corps program four periods of physical edu- 
cation and one of health each week are required in the 9th 
grade, five periods of physical education a week are required 
in the 10th grade, and four periods of physical education a 
week in the 11th and 12th grades with one in health in either 
the 11th or 12th grade. Varsity football and basketball players 
will meet the actual requirements of the physical fitness pro- 
gram during the actual season of each sport because they will 
be engaging in at least an hour a day in strenuous activity. 
Consequently, they will not be required to enroll in the regular 
physical education periods. 
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Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Meeting 


Summary of Convention Meeting at New Orleans, 
April, 1942 


WILBUR C. DE TURK 


Chairman 


ROBERT H. COATES 


Discussion Leader 


“Health and Fitness—Whose Responsibility?” was 
discussed by various members of the organization who 
had been assigned phases of the topic. 

Dr. J. Kistler of Louisiana State University pre- 
sented the Health Instruction phase. He deplored the 
lack of it in the secondary schools and stated we must 
teach the individual his responsibility in maintaining 
his own fitness. Furthermore, there is need of a classi- 
fication of thinking as there are too many misstatements 
due to not keeping abreast of the times. In closing Dr. 
Kistler stressed that the leaders in our field must prac- 
tice what they preach. 

Dr. A. F. Davis of Penn State College spoke in ref- 
erence to physical fitness being the result of long 
hygienic living. As a further means of developing a 
physically fit population Dr. Davis suggested that cer- 
tain individuals (the unfit) should be prevented from 
propagating through medical and legal means. Through 
health service for all and a remedial program run by 

people who know their work, Dr. Davis believes, much 
progress can be attained in getting physically fit indi- 
viduals. The need for all persons participating in phys- 
ical education activities to have a medical examination 
is stressed. 

Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff of the Public Schools of Chicago, 
Ill., indicated we must be taught to know how to play. 


We must learn to think in terms of the values to be | 


derived and then play, accordingly, team games and 
combative games which will develop the will to win. 
Since interscholastic athletics are a part of the educa- 
tional program in its entirety, the coach should be 
rostered for his activity the same as any member of 
the faculty is rostered for an assignment. This seems 
justifiable since the results of the coaches’ efforts are 
easily measured and not intangible like other phases 
of education. Mr. Pritzlaff indicated the administra- 
tion of athletics might in some areas be justifiably criti- 
cized and, therefore, the necessary adjustments should 
be made so that athletics will contribute their share 
toward fitness. 

Mr. W. K. Streit of the Public Schools of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, pointed out that, although the expansion of 
physical education has shown the adaptability of the 
school to change to meet the need, there is still a great 
deal to be done. Much of the burden for further im- 
provements rests with the home, the community, and 
the school. Furthermore, if petty jealousy between 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL 


STRONG FOR TAMPAX 
AFTER FAIR TESTS 


(READ THE LETTER BELOW) 


[EXCER 
“Upon recommendation of our school nurse - - - 
much better 


“Our tests have shown thi 
than the . . . sanitary napkin .. - 


i ted 
“Our girls in the home and hygiene classes have vo’ 
almost unanimously for the use of Tampax. 

“However, many of the mothers do not understand 


Tampax. 


“Send us about 15 doze 
tribution in homes. - - 
same amount.” 


n individual Tampax for dis- 
also Tampax folders in the 


You too will find these 
\ samples and folders 
valuable 


Check below the number of free samples of Tampax 
required, as well as Question-and-Answer folders for 
girl students who want sanitary protection which 
doesn’t prevent them from being active during those 
days of the month... Teachers will find these folders 
convenient’as a delicate way to impart information 
about the small size of Tampax, its absorbency, its 
dainty method of use . . . Be sure to familiarize your- 
self with the Tampax internal method of protection, 


now so widely accepted in the leading women’s 
colleges. 


USE COUPON TODAY 


TAMPAX Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. JH-112-M 
Please send me the following quantities of material: 

( ) Teacher’s Manuals 

( ) Samples 


( ) Student’s Question & Answer Folders 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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various agencies of the community. can be eliminated 
and if parental indifferences towards the defects of 
the children can be improved, the possiblities of avoid- 
ing imperfect adults will be increased. Through wise 
counseling and close cooperation these three, the home, 
the community anc the school can accelerate our efforts 
towards fitness. 

Mr. Fred Foertsch of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., offered the intramural program as an 
adjunct in the conditioning of pupils. This program 
could originate in the regular school day and many 
useful skills could be included in it. Non-competitive 
activities like swimming, hiking, bicycling, roller skat- 
ing, rowing, and the like could receive emphasis in 
intramural programs. However, even these activities 
call for a medical examination of the participants as a 
check towards the attainment of physical fitness rather 
than the further degeneration of the physically handi- 
capped. 


Dr. Jackson Sharman, University of Alabama, inti- 
mated the school recreation program should provide the 
individual with the artistic and creative activities he 
needs for his leisure time. 

Mr. John Benke of the Public Schools of Los An- 
geles, Cal., advocated the provision of special guidance 


for those needing physical corrections, especially those 
returning from an illness, because too often children in 
this category are lost in the shuffle and irreparable 
damage may result to organs already weakened by ill 
ness. The value of corrective work needs no justifica. 
tion and therefore the need of a special (corrective) 
teacher is evident in our program and certainly should 
be included in our attempt to obtain physically f¢ 
youths. Perhaps a community clinic offering special 
rates or very nominal ones could be organized as a sup- 
plement to the school corrective program. 

Mr. Martin Trieb, also of the Public Schools of Los 
Angeles, Cal., stated the keynote of physical education 
is the will to do, the will to become physically fit, to 
succeed, to excel. If that will can be developed, then 
we can see the reaction of the individual to those 
tenets, and the objectives, of organic stimulation—skill, 
strength, stamina, courage, vigor—will be fulfilled. 

In summary, it was suggested that physical fitness 
be called total fitness. A full physical examination ten 
to twenty minutes in length at periodic intervals should 
supplant the superficial one- or two-minute school med- 
cal examination of the present; this is necessary along 
with our continued drive and emphasis for correction 
of dtfects until we reach our goal of fitness. ne 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


EACHERS of the social studies from all over the country 
will gather in New York City November 26-28 to participate 
in the formation of a statement on the role of the social studies 
and the social studies teacher in wartime America. The 
meeting will be sponsored by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the NEA. 
* 


ESIDENT Hugh P. Baker announces the appointment 

of Miss Shirley Winsberg as instructor in physical education 
for women at Massachusetts State College for the present 
school year. She will serve during the war leave of absence of 
Miss Kathleen Callahan who was recently commissioned an 


officer in the WAVES. 


The Final Report of the Committee on Health Education 
for Adults of the Health Instruction Section is now available 
in mimeographed form from the Association Office. 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, reports that 
revised editions of the bibliographies on “Housing” and on 
“Sex Education” are now available. It will be appreciated if 
requests for copies of Association bibliographies are accom- 
panied by stamps to pay the cost of postage. 

> 2-4 
AVY doctors who fight to save the lives of the sick and 
wounded have long been a tradition in Uncle Sam’s Navy 
and there still is a great need for physicians, surgeons and spe- 
cialists in the U. S. Navy Medical Corps, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Office of Naval Officer Procurement in the 
Book Building, Detroit. Men with degrees from accredited 
medical institutions will be accepted up to 50 years of age 


in the Medical Corps, providing they can successfully pass the 
Navy’s physical examination. Those accepted will be commis- 
sioned in grades up to Lieutenant Commander according to age, 
experience and education, earning a base pay up to $250 a 
month in addition to allowances. 


2 
M5 Helen Clarke, a senior in the Physical Education 
Department at the University of Michigan, is the new 


news editor for the Student Section. Will all student com- 
mittee members please send her their news items? 

hae useful pamphlets have been issued recently by 

the National Safety Council as part of its contribution to 
the traffic Accident Emergency program, under the following 
titles: Winter Driving in the Traffic Accident Emergency, 
Intoxication in the Traffic Accident Emergency, Protecting 
the Pedestrian in the Traffic Accident Emergency. 


Pageants 


(Continued from page 529) 


skating dance performed to the ‘Skaters’ Waltz;” 
three fast moving Indian war dances with accom- 
panying “ughs” and war whoops; a seven dwarfs dance 
with Dopey portrayed by a six-year old boy who fol- 
lowed the other dancers with but one practice—with 
many mistakes! 


USIC adds much to any program. Twice we 

have used the high school band for marching 
numbers. A German band proved popular as did an 
Indian string sextette. Records on a good ortho- 
phonic phonograph are excellent accompaniment to 
dances. High school girls who can play the piano 
well enough to accompany dances are hard to find. 
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Accordionists have been used to accompany square 

dances. A tom tom or a drum is excellent for marches 

and for primitive Indian dances. Either instrument 

is good to start relay races, for changes in tumbling 

routines, for building pyramids, etc., in place of the 
ken word or a whistle. 

We have as many of our participants as possible 
seated on the floor around the gymnasium as part of 
the audience. The girls enjoy it, and so does the 
audience. In planning for the entrances and exits 
for the various numbers, and for the seating places 
on the floor, no detail should be overlooked. A fast 
moving program depends upon this for its smoothness 
of performance. Musical signals are easiest for the 
girls to obey, and they are unnoticed by the audience. 

Make-up must not be forgotten in the plans. Most 
of our performers .who need straight make-up apply 
their own, and are then checked by teachers in charge. 
The Indians in our recent pageant were made up in 
bright war paint, much enjoyed by both the partici- 
pants and the audience! We have found that it takes 
about one and one-half hours to make up three-hun- 
dred participants with six people working. 

Our committee organization follows the usual plan. 
We set up student committees for costuming, pub- 
licity, lighting, program, and properties. These com- 
mittees have to be closely supervised, but students 
gain a great deal of “learning by doing.” 


Costuming the Pageant 


Costuming three hundred people is a huge task in 
itself, but if costumes are saved from year to year it 
is possible to collect a large variety in a short time. 
Skirts can be varied by basting colored stripes around 
the bottom, or up and down. Swallow tail coats can 


be made into hip-length jackets by basting up the tails. — 


Colored crepe paper around neck lines, down the 
front, down the sleeves, etc., can change an ordinary 
shirt into quite a colorful top. Indian costumes can 
be made in this fashion from khaki shirts, or even 
brown sweaters. 

Many costumes can be made from street clothes. 
Lumberjacks can be dressed in the popular plaid 
shirts and slacks the girls are wearing. Sailors can 
be dressed in blue slacks and white shirts with blue 
collars and blue anchors pasted onto the tops. Sailor 
hats can be made from a two-inch white cardboard 
strip sewn together with a “beany” of muslin basted 
in for the top. Dutch pants can be made of blue 
cambric with white cardboard buttons. Blue gym 
shirts complete the costume. Dutch hats can be made 
from blue construction paper. Swiss dancers can be 
costumed in regular shorts and white shirts with sus- 
penders made of dark crepe paper with colored bits 
of paper pasted on. Bells can be purchased at Christ- 
mas supply counters to be worn on knee-high sox, 
both for the Swiss dancers and for the skaters. 

Soldier suits can be made from white slacks and 
red long-sleeved sweaters with white paper crossed in 
front and back and made into a belt. White gloves 
and high hats made of red and white paper with tis- 
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Just Published 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 


By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
and Dean of the Medical Sciences 
University of Minnesota 


322 pages, 6x 9. $1.75 


THis condensation of the author’s highly 
successful Textbook of Healthful Living, 
generally accepted as one of the leading texts 
in its field, has been written to meet the re- 
quirements of short courses in hygiene. 


At the same time, Elements of Healthful 
Living is not merely a truncated version of the 
larger book. All material and data have been 
brought up to date and much of the subject 
matter has been rewritten in more compact 
form. 


In view of the special health needs created 
by the war, the sections on physical fitness and 
mental hygiene have been revised and ex- 
panded. A new section on heredity has also 
been included. 


Elements of Healthful Living retains the sci- 
entific accuracy and stimulating, readable style 
which made the Textbook of Healthful Living 
so popular, and caused its adoption in nearly 
200 colleges and universities. 


From the author’s preface: 


“Rarely, if ever before, have the people, and 
particularly the youth of this nation been faced 
with such a deep personal responsibility to be 
physically, mentally, and morally fit, as exists 
during this critical struggle which will decide 
whether this country and its way of life shall 
be permitted to continue on this earth. The 
final outcome of this war will be determined 
not only by the number and the quality of the 
machines of war that we build, but also by the 
skill and the physical and moral stamina of the 
men who operate these machines.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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sue paper pom poms and white cardboard straps under 
the chin add a snappy touch. Old fashioned bloomer 
girls can be dressed in full, black, cambric bloomers 
and long-sleeved men’s shirts with black, crepe-paper, 
bow ties. Black stockings and white tennis shoes com- 
plete this costume. Egyptian costumes can be made 
of cambric skirts with muslin tops, brightly colored 
with crayons. Dish towels can be fashioned into head 
dresses. Animal tops can be made from dish towels, 
too. Rabbit ears can be sewn on; frogs’ eyes can be 
tacked in place on towels dyed green; and black crayon 
markings can be drawn on towels dyed red for crabs. 
Duck’s headgear can be yellow with cardboard beaks 
sewn on. If no dish towels are available for dying, 
unbleached muslin may be substituted. 

We made Babe, the Blue Ox, from wire coat hang- 
ers, shaped in the form of an ox, covered with blue 
cambric—from old Dutch pants. The head was shaped 
from a cardboard carton covered with blue cloth, with 
eyes and nostrils sewn in place. This was moved from 
side to side and up and down for the bows by the 
girl who was the “front legs.” A tail, braided from 
crepe paper and fastened to a stick, was “wagged” by 
the “hind legs.” The Indian headdresses were made 
from white paper with the feathers colored brightly 
with crayons. This was then stitched onto a white 
cloth headband. 


HE participant is responsible for his own costume. 

If it needs alteration, detailed directions are given; 
if a new one is being made, the material is cut out, 
then given to the person to be sewn at home follow- 
ing the instructions given with the material. We have 
found parents more than willing to sew these costumes 
at home. 

In all costuming we try to get as much color as 
possible, each number different from the other. Each 
year we add some new costumes, and dye some old 
ones, thus adding more variety. 

Because everyone does his or her share of the work, 
the pageants that have been produced in Merrill have 
been not only successful, but FUN spelled with a 
capital “F’’! ne 
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Counseling 
(Continued from page 510) 


ings and working parts out of line had without qualms 
permitted shoulder stress in a person of this faulty 
build. A jerk on the shortened pectorals resulted 
every time the arm was pulled back to the throwing 
position and was repeated when the arm was jerked 
forward. This action provoked a severe periostitis at 
the point of attachment of the pectoralis major along 
the edge of the bicipital groove. 


HEN a physical director considers that a certain 
activity is essential for a given student, its detri- 
mental features sometimes can be offset by special em- 
phasis on another neutralizing activity. For instance, 
last week a husky student of six feet two inches height 


and two hundred pounds or more weight, came for ad- 


_vice regarding a recurrent dislocation of the left 


shoulder which he had sustained six months before in 
football while playing right end. Later, in playin 
basketball he had a recurrence, and when it was aa 
necessary that he go out for football, he was worried 
Examination showed a marvelously muscled body with 
typical gymnastic shoulders. Pectorals and serratus 
magnus were so overdeveloped that the tips of the 
shoulders were in the classical round shoulder POsition 
(i. e., tips downward and forward). A ruler could be 
placed from one shoulder tip to the other withoyt 
touching the sternum. 

I conceived the mechanics of this injury to be as fol- 
lows: The anterior capsular ligaments in round shoyl- 
der cases being adaptively shortened, the powerful 
action of the pectoralis major and minor plus an eyen 
more powerful serratus magnus, during the act of tack- 
ling or blocking, fixed the scapula and shoulder girdle 
in the forward downward position. The adaptive short- 
ening of these muscles prevented a backward excursion 
beyond the point of their maximum stretch, causing loss 
of resilience and play. Force applied to the lever arm 
(the arm )in an upward outward backward direction, 
forced an impingement on a fixed fulcrum (the 
acromion) at about 70°. The head being levered for- 
ward against the taut anterior ligaments, the capsule 
ruptured and the head was displaced. Had there been 
normal ligamentous and muscular balance this accident 
would have been unlikely to occur. 

I recommended that this young man be shifted to the 
opposite end of the line to minimize the result of the 
impact in tackling and blocking and then showed him 
how to correct the alignment of his lower back, then 
upper back and shoulder girdle. I suggested that he 
swim on his back and that he take up archery as well 
as give especial attention to posture in sitting, standing, 
and walking. In other words: extra work for the anti- 
gravity muscles—notably rhomboids, latissimus, erector 
spinae, and abdominals. 


[ COULD multiply cases ad infinitum but these few 
are enough to emphasize my point: So long as 
schools and colleges allow students to do as they please 
regarding their physical status and allow coaches and 
teachers to place students in activities that have po- 
tentials for injury or later breakdown I consider their 
policy faulty. To my notion, they as trustees, are not 
relieved of certain responsibility to their donors. 

The doctors alone cannot solve the problem of the 
students’ physical status in relation to desired activities. 
They should not be held accountable for a knowledge 
of the physical needs of branches which the physical 
education student enters. There has been too much 
tendency for directors to think that those detailed to the 
corrective department will free them from responsibility 
as to the students’ physical faults. 

Directors’ ideas of health and correction are fre- 
quently very limited. Nevertheless, every administra- 
tor should recognize definitely what movements, tech- 
niques and skills in their departments may have de- 
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jeterious effects. They should remember that at least 
seventy per cent of the students have faults in posture 
and consequently are using bodily machines out of line. 
The result is slow injury to joints, ligaments, and 
muscles. Hence, a basic need arises for fundamental 
corrective positions for all activities. 


Often, the posture of athletes is definitely bad. By 
sheer muscle power, intelligent mastery of technique, 
and good natural or trained coordination, they may ac- 
complish satisfactory performance for a certain time 
and deem it unnecessary to improve their fundamental 
posture so long as they “get by.” Coaches and teachers 
should point out that if a certain performance can be 
made by a man with poor body mechanics, his per- 
formance would be much improved if his joint align- 
ment were normal or more nearly normal. 


Clear down to the elementary grade level teachers 
should be impressed with the heavy responsibility of 
inculcating the doctrine of correct body mechanics dur- 
ing the vulnerable years of rapid growth in which de- 
velopment of excessive discrepancies in structural re- 
lationships and physiological functioning are so likely to 
occur. Over- or underweight in relation to height or 
age occur as well as muscular and ligamentous insuffi- 
ciencies from too rapid growth or nutritional faults; 
likewise, preadolescent and adolescent organic imbal- 
ances out of proportion to chronological age. All must 
be given consideration if good body alignment is to be 
gained. 

I have been surprised to note much bad posture in 
the physical education directors who return for post- 
graduate work. Some had uncorrected hereditary 
structural faults such as tibial torsions; others, tilted 
pelvis from short leg, or bad patterns of stance and 
movement from fixed muscle imbalances. Many had 
gone in for sports and athletics, administration, or 
dancing, but apparently failed to realize what posture 
correction really means to themselves from a health 
standpoint. Because of their own generally healthy 
condition they picture the future as exempting them 
from disabling trouble, thinking only of disease or acute 
injury without realizing that static or postural strain 
incident to continuous activity in faulty posture piles 
up small day after day stresses that eventually limit a 
person’s usefulness. 

It always should be remembered that when any 
framework is out of line the addition of more motive 
power adds stress on the bearings and increases the 
wear and tear factor. Building powerful muscles only 
increases the need for a neutral alignment of all joints. 
Otherwise, joints (or bearings) become old before 
their time and various forms and degrees of arthritis 
ensue. The human machine is just as vulnerable as the 
inanimate one. 

From the start of a physical director’s career any 
postural faults or type peculiarities should have full 
consideration. Proper counsel as to choice of the 
branch of work in which he should function will lead 
not only to success in the initial period of teaching 
which requires active participation but also to protected 
health and a useful later career as administrator. »« 
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Biokinetics 
(Continued from page 509) 


In industry there is a movement going on called time 
and motion studies. Its object is to arrange the move- 
ments of the working man before his machine in such 
a way that they may be carried out with the least 
possible expenditure of energy and hence with the max- 
imum efficiency. It is based on the Taylor-Gilbreth 
principle of rationalization of human work. The physi- 
ologists and kinesiologists have for a long time occupied 
themselves with these problems. For instance, a work- 
er’s duty is to lift a certain weight to a platform; how 
high should it be and how high should the weight be 
from the floor? By calculating the energy expended 
per mkg. work in small calories it is found by experi- 
ment that a worker who has to lift objects weighing 
about 45 Ib. will do much better if the object is loaded 
50 cm. from the floor and if he lifts it 130 cm. (31 c.), 
than if he had to lift it from the floor to the same height 
(34.3). Moreover, if the assembling of the weight is 
too high (for instance 100 cm. from the floor), the 
energy expenditure per unit weight and distance is 
higher. In great establishments where hundreds of 
persons may be engaged in identical movements, such 
a difference will be of considerable importance for the 
output. 

Now I don’t know how far the time and motion stu- 
dent employed in larger plants is prepared to go into 
a physiological and kinesiological analysis to arrive at 
his conclusions. He may, if he is not an expert in 
energy studied, take the experimental way of hit and 
miss. But it is certainly the long and costly round- 
about way and the hard way in the long run. 


HARDLY need to point out how vitally important a 

knowledge of human kinetics is for the man en- 
gaged in reconstructive work on the locomotor ap- 
paratus. However, since your interest lies in physi- 
cal education and not in physical reconstruction I shall 
not go into details. Let me merely observe that any 
reconstructive work of that kind creates new static 
and dynamic situations and they must be closely an- 
alysed before the work is attempted. For instance, the 
transplantation of muscles or the stabilization (stiffen- 
ing)' of a joint results in far-reaching mechanical 
effects way beyond the site where the operation is ac- 
tually performed. In certain pathological conditions, 
for instance in the congenital dislocation of the hip or 
in paralysis of certain groups of muscles, standing and 
walking occur under unusual mechanical conditions; 
the result is a lack of efficiency the degree of which 
can readily be ascertained by such investigative meth- 
ods as I have mentioned before. The human gait is 
one of the most perfected performances which a motor 
can produce. The efficiency of it measured in terms 
of fuel intake against output of work amounts to sev- 
eral times what we may expect of the most perfectly 
constructed inanimate motor. Yet we have seen this 
efficiency reduced to one third in certain pathological 
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conditions without absolutely destroying the indivi- 
dual’s ability to walk. Such a decrease could not even 
be guessed at by pure clinical observation. Here again 
it is kinetics which furnishes a real competent infor- 
mation. 

It is perhaps too much to say that physical educa- 
tion or physical reconstruction would be impossible 
without a knowledge of the mechanics of the human 
motor; nor do I presume to intimate that the trial 
and error methods of pure empiricism could not ulti- 
mately lead to the same degree of efficiency ; but why 
should motor events not be foreseen and planned by 
calculation on similar ground as they are figured out 
in the inanimate motor? Why the long and tedious 
road of hit and miss in place of the more exact one of 
exact analysis based on a knowledge of kinetics? Such 
a knowledge goes beyond the mere morphological anat- 
omy. It is the physiology of motion; but it requires 
only some familiarity with elementary mathematics and 
physics, a fact, however, that is keenly resented in 
some quarters. 

On the whole, however, we believe it is not such a 
difficult subject, which could not be mastered by a 
modicum of application, and the benefit derived from 
it for your field as well as mine more than repays for 
the effort. ne 


Home Exercises 
(Continued from page 513) 
Summary of Results 


How do we know the programs of exercises were 
really helpful to the participants? The only way we 


could tell was by the verbal comments and letters we 


received. 

During the last two weeks of the broadcasts, we 
appealed to those who took part in the programs to 
send in their answers to the following questions: 

1. Do you feel the exercises have helped you, anc 
if so, how do you know they have? 

2. What exercises do you especially like and why? 

3. What exercises do you dislike and why? 

4. Have any seemed too difficult ? 

5. In general, do you like the type of programs pre- 
sented ? 

6. What suggestions can you make to improve our 
programs? 

7. What additional information would you like us 
to give you? 

8. Would you like the programs presented in the 
fall? 

Previous to this appeal we had received letters of 
appreciation from nine participants. The number of 
communications in response to this request was twentvy- 
five, three of whom wrote previously. Of the sum to- 
tal of thirty-one, participants who wrote, twenty-five 
were from Illinois, four from Indiana, and two from 
Wisconsin. All indicated they were housewives, and 
two gave their ages as fifty-three and sixty, respectively. 


WILL, as do larger radio stations, estimates that 
one response represents 100 listeners; in other wor 
the fan mail represents 1 per cent of those listening 
If that is true, we had 3,100 listeners, and even thoug, 
we cut that estimate somewhat because our class wa 
a participating one as well as a listening one, the num. 
ber in the class and the geographic spread of the clas 
was very gratifying. We do know of many who took 
the exercises regularly and did not write in, so per- 
haps the estimate is at least not too great at 2,000, 

A brief summary of the significant answers to oy 
questions follows: 

Eighteen stated specific reasons why they felt the 
exercises helped them. The most frequent reasons 
given were that the participant felt less fatigued, had 
more energy or an improved “physical feeling of fit. 
ness.” Other reasons in order of frequency were: g 
better and more graceful figure, improved muscle tone, 
greater muscle strength and endurance, less tension, 
less breathlessness, and absence of stiffness after ex. 
ercise. The exercises liked ranged over all the types of 
exercises given on the program. Six who listed spe. 
cific exercises which they did not like or which were 
too difficult indicated significant reasons why the ex- 
ercises seemed difficult, such as age, lack of strength, 
past operation, etc. Suggestions for improving the pro- 
grams included lists of additional favorite exercises, 
and the need for more frequent repetition of certain 
exercises which had been taught during the term. The 
additional information requested contained nothing 
which was not included in the final series of the pro- 
grams, except information on “learning how to ride 
a bicycle rather late in life,” and “instruction in dane. 
ing the waltz,” etc. All stated they liked the type of 
programs presented and would like the progran 1n- 
tinued in the fall; in fact five wanted it continued dur- 
ing the summer and three want it “for all time.” 


Recommendation for the Future 

Of course, we want to improve the “Home Exercises 
for Fitness” series if given again. On the whole, we 
plan to keep the same arrangement as to lesson plans, 
total number of lessons, time of broadcast, etc. 

After due consideration of the suggestions submitted 
by this committee of instructors, and those submitted 
by the thirty-one participants who reported, we make 
the following recommendations : 


1. To give simple tests of motor fitness at the be- 
ginning and end of the series of lessons to’ test the 
improvement in the strength, agility, flexibility, pow- 
er, and endurance of the individuals participating in 
the lessons. 

2. To have a small studio class of from two to four 
individuals who take the lessons regularly throughout 
the term in the studio. 

3. To give throughout the series exercises for con- 
stipation and dsymenorrhea. 

4. To prepare once a month a typical exercise les- 
son to be mimeographed and available to mail out to 
those requesting it. 
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5. To run throughout the semester a series of talks 
to parents emphasizing the need of physical education 
for the growth and development of children. Possibly 
through such education we might help to make the 
rogram of physical education the vital, dynamic part 
of education that it should be. 

The experience has been invaluable for the instruc- 
tors giving the lessons, and has convinced us that the 
radio is an effective instrument for adult education in 
physical education. Not only is it possible to give 
satisfactory exercise programs over the air, but it is 
an excellent way to inform parents as to the physical 
education needs of their children. 

In conclusion, the verbal and written communica- 
tions we received from those participating regularly in 
the radio series, “Home Exercises for Fitness,” jus- 
tity our belief that the time and effort given to this 
program have been amply repaid. Without a doubt, 
many look forward to the continuation of the program 
in the fall, and the committee responsible for it are 
anticipating with pleasure another season of broadcast- 
ing. »« 
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Service Bulletins 
(Continued from page 528) 


Athletics,’ ‘Good Posture and Good Nutrition,” 
“Pertinent Literature on the Physiology of Exercise,” 
“Night Driving and Vitamin A,” “Essentials of Or- 
ganization of the Boy Scout Program,” “Physical 
Activities for Boys’ and Girls’ Camps,” “National 
and Country Dances in the Recreation Program,” and 
“Suggested Programs for Special Days.’’* 

The bulletins most often requested cover the follow- 
ing topics: construction of play areas, improvising in- 
expensive equipment, intramural organization, essen- 
tials of the physical education program for the various 
levels, planning demonstrations, and physical educa- 
tion films. 

A format is sent to all contributors so that there is 
uniformity in the style of preparing the bulletins. 
Two typical bulletins are presented which indicate, 
not only the format used, but the nature of the content 
of these releases. When this service functions proper- 
ly, it proves an invaluable aid in the interpretation 
and improvement of the program of health, physical 
education and recreation in the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 
in 
Physical and Health Education and Public Recreation 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


: Bulletin No. 11 
“Suggested Movie Films Available for Basketball Instruction” 


The increasing use of motion picture films in the instruc- 
tional program leads this Service to list, as such information 
is called to attention, the films in various sports. The follow- 
ing lists known basketball films, their rental or purchase 
price and other pertinent information about them. In Morgan- 
— the Barr Visual-Audio Education Service handles these 
ilms. 


*A sample copy of any bulletin will be sent on request. 
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A MANUAL OF 


BANDAGING, STRAPPING 
and SPLINTING 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University 


12mo, 144 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


This manual provides an elemen- 
tary course of bandaging, strapping 
and splinting. It should be as val- 
uable to the athletic director as to the 
surgeon and it will be particularly 
helpful to those groups of laymen 
who are now preparing to assist the 
medical profession. Its line drawings 
enable the reader to visualize each 
step that he must take. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Make SURE of Satisfaction with 
BROOKS 


“The Finest in Athletic Footwear” 


In these days of priorities, scarcity and uncertain 
sources of supply, Brooks is maintaining its service 
to the sporting world to an unusual degree. 
Quality is being kept up, prices held down. 
Especially is this true of 


GYM SHOES 


BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 


The Brooks line of indoor athletic BOWLING 
shoes was never finer or more di- BOXING 
versified. Under the stress of war- FOOTBALL 
time conditions, improvements and HOCKEY 
the development of new types are LACROSSE 
being accelerated, with no sacrifice SOCCER 


of quality. We invite you to con- COLF 


sult us on any footwear problems CYMNASIUM 
which confront you. Our research JUMPING 
department will be glad to advise OUTING 


you and to develop special designs SKATING 
to your specifications, to meet your SKIING 
particular needs. SOFTBALL 


TENNIS 
Get in touch with your nearest dealer TRACK 


—or write us direct. 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


58th and Market Sts. PHILADELPHIA 
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Basketball Films 


Reels or Sale 
Title Type Running Source Price 
Time Rental 
Basketball 16mm-Si 1 Reel 1 $ 4.00-R 
Basketball 16mm-So 1% Hrs. 2 15.00-R 
Basketball 16mm-Si 2 Reels 3 2.00-R 
Modern Basketball 
Fundamentals 16mm-Si 4 Reels 4 48.00-S 
Technique of Playing 
Basketball 16mm-So 4 Reels 5 5.00-R 
Women’s Basketball 16mm-Si 1 Reel 6 2.00-R 
Sources 


1. American Olympic Committee, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. 

2. Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

3. Aikin and Bagshaw, Inc., 1425 Williams Street, Denver, 
Col. 

4. Eastman Teaching Films, 343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

5. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
NY. 

6. Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 East 43rd Street, N.Y.C. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 
in 
Physical and Health Education and Public Recreation 
PUBLIC RECREATION 
Bulletin No. 308 
“Suggested Programs for Special Days” 

Groups and organizations are constantly in need of help to 
make their parties successful and different with new ideas and 
suggestions. Game leaders should learn to take simple, enjoy- 
able games and change them to fit the occasion. 

Following is a list of special days which lend themselves 
readily to unusual parties enjoyed by all and for which pro- 
gram suggestions are available. The choice of certain of these 
and the setting up of committees to work on them leads easily 
into a year-’round program of social activity for any group, 
club, or other organization. 

List of Special Occasions 


New Year’s Christmas 
Lincoln’s Birthday Banquets 
Valentine’s Day County fairs 
Washington’s Birthday Booth festivals 


Poor-time parties 
Summer lawn parties 


St. Patrick’s Day 
April Fool’s Day 


Mother’s Day Commencement 

Dad’s Day Party of months 
Memorial Day Children’s parties 
Fourth of July Neighborhood Parties 
Labor Day High school parties 
Hallowe’en Circuses 
Thanksgiving Hikes 


Suggested Committees for Party Organization 
1. Decoration 3. Program and Games 
2. Publicity 4. Refreshments 

5. Clean-up (if necessary) 

Types of Activities in a Typical Program 
. Pre-party games 5. Musical games 
. Get acquainted or mixers 6. Group stunts 
. Active games 7. Conclusion with a bang 
. Passive games 8. Refreshments 


Helpful Hints on Leadership 

. Start on time and close on time. 
. Plan your work and work your plan. 
. Hold interest of group constantly. 
. Change when game has reached climax. 
. Arrange activities so you change from one to another 
without confusion. 

6. Always appear at ease even though things go wrong. 

7. Direct attention to activities and away from self. 

8. Use existing talent, such as song leaders, story tellers, 
game leaders. 


mh W PD 
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References 

Musical Mixers and § imple Square 

ances ational Recreation Association, Ne 
50c. 

Bowers, Ethel, Parties Plus, Let’s Plan a Party for All 
— (National Recreation Association, New York, 1941) 

Bowers, Ethel, Parties, Plans and Programs (National Rec 
reation Association, New York, 1940) 50c. 1 

Bowers, Ethel, Parties for Special Days of the Year (Na 
tional Recreation Association, New York, 1940) 50c. ‘ 

Breen, Mary, The Party Book (National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, New York, 1939) $2.50. 

Mason and Mitchell, Social Games for Recreation (A. S 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1935) $2.50. ae 

Bancroft, Jesse, Games (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1936) $3.00. 

Rohrbough, Lynn and Katherine, Handy I, II and Recreg. 
or Kits (Church Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio) 
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A Quiz 


(Continued from page 527) 


5. Football, soccer, hockey. 
8. Body Positions. 
. Football, boxing, wrestling. 
. Bowling. 
. Canoeing, riflery. 
Fencing. 
Riflery, swimming, tobogganing, wrestling. 
. Basketball, diving, golf, riflery. 
. Archery, auto racing, horseback riding, motorcycling, 
riflery, tobogganing. 
9. Officials. 
1. Umpire—baseball, basketball, tennis. 
2. Referee—Basketball, boxing, fencing, wrestling. 
3. Judge—boxing, fencing. 
10. Instruments to propel a ball. 


6. Football, soccer, hockey, 


N 


1. Rasquet. 5. Broom. 8. Mallet. 
2; Bat. 6. Club. 9. Paddle. 
3. Cue. 7. Crosse. 10. Racquet. 
4. Mallet. 
11. Football Nicknames. 
1. Purdue U. 6. Notre Dame U 11. U. of S. Calif. 
2. Nebraska U. 7. Duke U. 12. Utah U. 
3. Oklahoma U. 8. Denver U. 13 Idaho U. 
4. Indiana U. 9. Centre U. 14. Tennessee U. 


5. Stanford U. 10. Oklahoma U. 
12. Professional Baseball. 

1. St. Louis Browns. 

2. Cleveland Indians. 

3. Pittsburgh Pirates. 

4. Brooklyn Dodgers. 

5. White Sox or Red Sox. 

6. New York Yankees. 
13. Perfect Shot. 


15. Pennsylvania U 


7. New York Giants. 
8. St. Louis Cardinals. 
9. Chicago Cubs. 

10. Washington Senators. 
11. Cincinnati Reds. 


1. Bull’s-eye. 5. Knockout. 9. Ringer. 
2. Home run. 6. Hit. 10. Bull’s eye. 
3. Basket. 7. Touchdown. 11. Ace. 
4. Strike. 8. Hole in one. , 
13. Starting Devices. 
1. Flag. 4. Gong, bell. 7. Gun. 
2. Play ball. 5. Bell, barrier. 8. Gun. 
3. Whistle. 6. Cannon. 


15. Origin of games commonly attributed to: 

. England (developed in U. S.) 

. U. S. A. (developed in U. S.) 

. Greeks (developed in U. S.) 

. Probably Greeks (developed in Canada). 
. Canadian Indians (developed in Canada). 
. Probably the Orient in ancient times. 


Ww 
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7. India (developed by English officers). 
8. Scotland, although Holland lays claim too. me 


Student Service 
(Continued from page 515) 


Little has been said about the various individual re- 
sponsibilities of the cadets, the sports managers and 
their assistants, or of the many other positions of 
responsibility assumed by the students. Briefly, these 
include team captains and squad leaders in each phy- 
sical education class, equipment assistants, referees, 
umpires, and other game officials, and team captains 
for intramural sports. Each has specific responsibili- 
ties and performs definite services. Also, nothing has 
been mentioned of the training of the cadets, the 
sports managers, or the student officials. Special meet- 
ings are held for each of these groups (these may be 
the Council committee meetings) when the duties and 
problems of each group are discussed and worked on 
separately. The cadets and the student officials in par- 
ticular are given special training relative to their own 
jobs. 

Whether or not this type of organization is worth 
while, whether or not the benefits derived by the stu- 
dents are worth the teacher’s time and effort involved 
in the smooth functioning of this type of program is 
pretty much dependent on the student’s interpretation 
of it. Here is an opportunity for all students to feel 
they are a part of a service group that has a definite 
place both in the Physical Education Department and 
in the school. However, unless this opportunity is so 
recognized by the student, the plan has failed in its 
purpose. Each student must feel that he as an in- 
dividual has a responsibility to the group and that 
his own particular job is worth while and necessary. 
He should know that his job is as important to the 
successful running of the school as will be the service 
he performs as a citizen to the community in which 
he will live later on. 

Also, the importance of doing a good job must be 
recognized. Where a project is not successful, it must 
be reconsidered, analyzed for its merits and its flaws, 
and then a new plan must be evolved. Rules and 
regulations for conduct on the playfields and in the 
gyms and locker rooms which have been estab- 
lished by the group must be adhered to. (In actual 
practice this type of regulation is often more gener- 
ally respected than is that imposed by the instructor.) 

Students must know that their opinion is respected 
by fellow students and teachers alike. Each decision 
of the Council must be carried through to completion 
or there may arise a feeling that its work is unim- 
portant and purposeless. Constant guidance on the 
part of the teacher is particularly necessary here. 

Finally, but certainly not least in importance, is the 
necessity for the student’s realization that there is a 
great deal more satisfaction to be derived from the 
planning of one’s own activities than there is to the 
passive acceptance of a program set up by someone 
else. It should be fun to get together with members 
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Adolescence in wartime 


ted DAYS are always 
difficult. But in these troubled 
days—young girls need help and 
guidance more than ever. It is es- 
pecially important today that they 
understand menstruation as a nor- 
mal, healthy function—to avoid 
doubts and fears. : 

Thousands of teachers recognize 
this need. And this year we 
have had more requests for 
the Modess Program of Menstrual 
Educatjon than ever before. 

This material is the most modern 
information available on this sub- 
ject. It is divided into two groups 
—for younger girls and girls of 
high school age. All this material 
is available to you without charge. 
Send for it. 


This free program of menstrual 
education gives you: 


1. A brand-new booklet—for girls of high school age. 
Here is a completely revised version of “‘The Peri- 
odic Cycle.”” prepared with the assistance of doctors 
and well-known educators. The process of menstru- 
ation is explained simply—clearly—and fully. It 
gives modern, up-to-date information on health and 
personal care. The text is friendly—easy to read. 


2. A booklet for younger girls. ‘““Nancy’s Biggest 
Day at Camp” has been used extensively by teachers 
who are preparing young girls for their first men- 
strual period. This booklet tells the fundamental 
information on menstruation in an interesting, 
story-book manner. 


3. Two new Teaching Outlines. Prepared by teachers 
themselves. These outlines provide a guide to the 
use of the two booklets for the two age groups. 


4. Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts—for the 
teacher. These graphic charts provide illustra- 
tive material for ‘“The Periodic Cycle.’’ They 
are well adapted to the work of high school 
classrooms. 


The Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-51, 
Milltown, New Jersey 


For students: Please send me: 
pinata copies of new edition of “The Periodic Cycle.” 
_....copies of “Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp.” 


For teachers: Please send me: ; 
) two teaching outlines, ) a set of Menstrual 
Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the Charts is limited 
to teachers who use “The Periodic Cycle’’ in their 
classes.) 


Name. 


Address 


City State 
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Students Cheer for 


McARTHUR GYM TOWELS 


There’s no better way to gain the enthusiastic approval of your 
athletic students than to provide McArthur Towels in the shower- 
room! They are highly absorbent, stand up under constant laun- 
dering, and are most economical. Write today for description 
and prices! 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


For GIRLS 


NATIONAL OFFERS .. 
BIG VALUES IN GYM 
SUITS THIS YEAR! 


NATIONAL suits are full cut with 
“action free” tailoring. 


NATIONAL gym suits are carefully 
manufactured and guaranteed to wear 
longer. 


All NATIONAL fabrics are mercerized 
for extra tensile strength, an added 
feature for longer wear. 


NATIONAL styles are smart and mod- 
ern—tailored to look and wear to 
your complete satisfaction. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Send for free copy of our gym suit catalog 
TODAY. Address Miss Mary Collins. 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


362-372 MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


of the athletic committee to plan the details jor a 
hockey playday; the publicity committee should feg 
a certain pride in the result of its work as displayed 
on the bulletin board or in the announcements in the 
school paper. 

Each student ought to know the purpose of the 
Council and of the class organization. He should 
have a clear picture of the whole setup as it functions 
for his benefit and as it is dependent for its SUCCess 
upon his cooperation. Beginning with the student's 
first day in a physical education class and continuing 
semester after semester, there should be a gradually 
increasing realization of the individual’s importance to 
the whole, and of his responsibility to the group. 
There should be an increasing desire on the part of 
each student to share in the work and fun involved 
in the organization and functioning of his own class 


and the Service Council. »« 


Experience 
(Continued from page 525) 
because of inclement weather, contamination of the 
pool, or one of many other reasons. During the school 
year three or four other classes may be excused. 

Most of these are justifiable and unavoidable. Still 
justification or inevitability cannot promote learning. 
Nor do they compensate for the elimination of nearly 
thirty-five per cent of the time needed for physical 
education. This partially explains why girls finish their 
physical education with little more than sixty per cent 
of the proficiency they are expected to have. 

Teachers who have failed to note the discrepancy 
should not be censured because they have interpreted 
literally the catalog requirements. Once aware of it, 
though, there is no excusing those who expect comple- 
tion of units in two-thirds of the time needed. One 
hundred and forty-one hours are barely sufficient to en- 
able the person with mediocre skill to learn one activity, 
tennis, for example. Therefore, to expect that inexperi- 
enced players will become proficient in several in the 
same amount of time is not only asking the impossible, 
but it is ridiculous. No graver error was ever com- 
mitted than that when physical education requirements 
were seen as an aggregate, and not as a specific number 
of hours and minutes actually used in practice. Student 
achievement has paid the price. 

All except those who have tried fail to realize the 
difficulties encountered in the mastery of a sport. They 
have a preconceived notion that the one attribute of an 
athlete is the possession of muscles; a “‘strong back, 
with or without brains” is the essential component. 

The fallacy of such thinking, if it can be termed 
that, is apparent to all who have tried to learn tennis, 
golf, or any other sport. They realize that it takes 
a year, by the most conservative estimate, to do so. 
Rapid progress is the exception, not average; and the 
result of intellectual as well as muscular effort. Instead 
of finishing in a year, the ardent “fan” finds she is still 
learning at the end of three years, and, even then, is 
far from possessing professional skill. 
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Basketball and other sports have been called “seven- 
year” games. This means that it takes that long before 
an athlete attains maximum proficiency. Members of 
a college varsity bear out this contention. The best 
players testify that their initial experience occurred four 
or five years prior to college days, when they were 
adept at learning muscular coordinations and when 
the interval of time was long enough to perfect them. 

The woman who waits until she gets to college to 
learn basketball seldom finds a place even on a class 


team. The varsity player came to college with a high’ 


degree of skill plus an unrecognized confidence in that 
skill already developed. Yet even she devoted several 
years more to practice before she was eligible for the 
team. Others failed to make it even after years of prac- 


tice. 


[7 appears from this that athletic skill is not acquired 
automatically. The process may take months, or pos- 
sibly years. Not many students aspire to emulate the 
achievements of the varsity player. Such ambition 
would be absurd. Yet teachers often set their standards 
higher than that—literally at professional levels; noth- 
ing short of perfection satisfies. 

A large percentage of girls seems to derive moderate 
pleasure from a sport by the end of one semester. At 
that point, however, they often display greater wisdom 
than the teacher. Their very inexperience is a signal 
that they should not make a change to another sport. 
They have been heard to remark, “We are just be- 
ginning to have a good time in this. Why start some 
thing else?” To force them to do so before they are 
ready or willing, suggests poor cerebration on the part 
of those who plan it thus. Until students are allowed 
to spend their 170 odd hours in one sport, to stick to 
it until it becomes habitual, they are denied the satis- 
faction that the privilege of election is supposed to give 
them. 

Time and students march on, relentlessly. At the 
end of the semester comes the day of reckoning in 
which, regardless of the quality or the quantity of 
the learning, an examination is given and the student 
registers in a new activity. Success in the first is rela- 
tively unimportant at this point, to anyone except the 
registrar and parents, those who give and receive the 
grades. 

The writer wonders whether perfection can be ex- 
pected by using six hours each day for thirty-six weeks 
for practice. So to expect a girl to become skilled in 
thirty-six half-hour classes bespeaks defeat before the 
process has begun. In short, one semester is not the 
terminal point for sports training. . 

Reason and experience indicate that current practice 
is unsound. Athletic coaches have shown better judg- 
ment than teachers; they have proven that intensive 
training is essential to results. The concerted efforts of 
coach and athlete were directed to one sport for an en- 
tire season, and even longer; pre-seasonal and _ post- 
seasonal practices are the result of this opinion. Varsity 
players, who started on the top of the ladder, receive 
daily work-outs of several hours each. Perfection ne- 
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Pause and refresh 


...at the 


familiar 
red cooler 


Send for our catalog on Boxing and Wrestling Mats 
PETERSEN CO., 5563 BAYNTON Phila., Pa 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sound training for young women in physical education and 
physical therapy. 3-year Physical Therapy and Normal courses. 
June camp session. Sailing, swimming, riding, skating, skiing. 
Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. Director of Admissions, 109 S. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Water Proof Rayon Fabric 
Solves The No Rubber Problem 


Style 399H Assorted Colors $3.00 a Dozen 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 71 W. 35th St., New York 
Pool Suits Swim Trunks 
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cessitates practice; athletes thrive on experience. So 
why shouldn’t students? 

The fundamentals of a sport could be explained by 
a teacher in a fraction of the two hundred hours; no 
more than three per cent at the most need be used thus. 
This, though, is activity for the teacher, and it deprives 
the student of time when she ought to be practicing. 
Instead of the contiruous series of practice periods used 
in coaching, many classes come to be teacher activity 
interspersed with student activity, in a one-to-two ratio. 

Such are the disadvantages of a system countenancing 
election and inexperience. The best that can be said 
of it is that it seems to offer greater advantages to a 
student than one in which she has no choice. The state- 
ment, “Girls are permitted to enroll in any sport,” ap- 
pears to be the essence of magnanimity. But is it? It 
seems not. Girls are unaware of the importance of 
concentration of their effort in one sport until they 
achieve results. They would profit more by being regi- 
mented into one course which has been “stepped up” 
qualitatively, so to speak, by making the most of the 
shortened period and delving deeper in a single activ- 
ity, knowing more about that at the price of knowing 
less about others. Teachers need the cooperation of 
their ally, experience, to accomplish this. But once ex- 
perience takes over the reins, the limits of progress are 
unpredictable. 
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Recent Developments 
(Continued from page 521) 


courage activity on the part of students by allowing 
student rates. Public schools rarely have these more 
extensive facilities on the school grounds. Even the 
Athletic Clubs are falling into line with reduced fees 
and programs stressing Family Nights, Splash Parties, 
Social Nights for Families and Barbecue Sport Nights. 

Community and city sponsored camps for gatherings 
are still in the embryonic stage, but are much too im- 
portant to overlook at the present time. The cities of 
Sacramento and Los Angeles already have made plans 
for community sponsored camps. We will hear much 
more of these in the future. The camps show an ac- 
ceptance by the community of the necessity for out-of- 
door, back to nature recreational activities. Our school 
recreational programs will undoubtedly be affected. 
Many of the activities which are now impossible or are 
curtailed because of the lack of proper facilities will be 
made possible by reason of the school camp. 


Summary 

From a study of the problem the following points 
were found to be general trends in our high school 
program throughout the state. There is no claim made 
that this is a complete picture nor is it an exhaustive 
study. Certain trend projections are indicated. 

1. The physical educator has been accepted by the 
guidance people as an important contributor to the 
field of guidance. 

2. Physical education people are being called re- 


peatedly into case conferences with the doctor, nurse, 
counselor, principal, and other consultants. 

3. The trend is to have health facts taught by a spe- 
cialist and to have health consciousness stressed by 
the teacher through a program of health guidance, 

4. The trend projection is toward activities which 
can be indulged in adult life. 

5. There is a definite trend to try to keep programs 
activities, etc., normal and as near rational as possible 
under existing conditions. 

6. There is a counter trend toward disciplining ae. 
tivities such as formal exercises and drill. Varioys 
schools and communities are emphasizing War Emer. 
gency Strength and Endurance Tests. 

7. The acceptance of recreational activities during 
leisure time is even more emphasized, as not only stu- 
dents, but parents as well, are being urged by our Na- 


uonal Emergency Committees to be participants rather — 


than spectators. 

8. Most public facilities encourage activity by allow- 
ing student rates. 

9. Encouragement of leisure time activities by schools 
and communities has resulted in their whole-hearted 
acceptance by the people of the community. 

10. Co-educational recreation is becoming part of 
the regular program in many schools. 

11. One manifestation of a coming trend in the sec- 
ondary level is the shift in the college level from the 
Women’s Athletic Association to Recreation Clubs. 

12. The community sponsored camp, administered 
by the public schools is a trend, still in the embryonic 
stage, which will affect our recreational programs 
within the schools. 


Recommendations 


Two major recommendations are apparent as a re- 
sult of this study: , 

1. That the physical education instructor leave the 
teaching of health facts to a specialist and concentrate 
on the guidance of students into wholesome physical, 
social and health consciousness. 

2. It is believed that much more could be accom- 
plished by the inclusion of body fitness and relaxation 
activities in our recreation programs. The fact that 
no material related to this aspect is included in this 
study, implies that little is being done. There is evi- 
dence that tension is present in many of our students. 
It is, therefore, recommended that body fitness and re- 
laxation activities be included as part of a well rounded 
recreation program. 


Conclusions 


The importance of the guidance program is apparent 
when one learns that production of work in the avia- 
tion industry is in proportion to temperament (per- 
sonality) not in proportion to I. Q. or skill of the indi- 
vidual. One of our basic convictions is that the phys- 
ical, mental, and social health of our people is our first 
line of defense whether we are at war or not. There- 
fore, any faith on the part of the guidance people in 
our abilities to assist in the guidance program should be 
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met with cooperation and sympathy on our part. 

Out of the depression and the shorter working day 
rose a new concept of leisure. People said, “What are 
we going to do when we have nothing to do ?” And so 
the recreational activities’ program in the school and 
the community was born. Not as easily, not as simply 
as appears to be the case in reading the above state- 
ments, did the recreation program develop. It took 
many years of planning, administering, and showing 
the way, on the part of able and farsighted individuals 
and leaders. Nevertheless, today there are more rec- 
reation-conscious people in the country than we have 
ever had before. 

The latest concept of recreational activity is the re- 
sult of concern over national safety. A sense of obliga- 


tion is now implied. Each individual is being called — 


upon for personal preparedness in behalf of national 
preparedness. Already, programs for morale building 
are being offered to students, who in turn carry the 
material home by word of mouth. As teachers we must 
guide students to the end that all shall be made cog- 
nizani of the great responsibility we carry—the founda- 
tion for the lives of a future generation. »« 


Cadet Corps 


(Continued from page 517) 


United States Army, one of whom was officially known 
as the P.M.S.&T. Since the summer of 1932, be- 
cause of the economies required in the War Depart- 
ment, the military instructors assigned to the Cadet 
Corps have been withdrawn. Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 
lace M. Craigie generously volunteered his services, 
and his offer was accepted by the Board of Education 
of the Washington Public Schools. He is now assisted 
at each high school by a member of the faculty belong- 
ing to the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army or by one who has had military experience. 

Two high-ranking Army officers reviewed the High 
School Cadets during the school year of 1924-1925. 
These were Major General Charles H. Muir, U.S.A., 
and Major General C. S. Farnsworth, U.S.A., who was 
the Chief of Infantry at the time. 

Boys with all kinds of backgrounds, social and eco- 
nomic, have served in the Corps. Also, as has been 
mentioned previously, they have come from every race. 
The sons of diplomats from China have marched side 
by side with young Filipinos. Sons of Poles have been 
comrades with sons of Englishmen. The spirit of the 
Washington High School Cadet Corps could well serve 
as a guide to those of the Axis Powers who now preach 
hatred and attack their neighbors! 


There is another race, familiar to every American, 
which has made its contribution, and with enthusiasm, 
to the High School Cadets. The colored people in 
Washington have watched with justifiable pride the 
growth and accomplishments of their own Twenty- 
fourth Regiment, a separate unit of the High School 
Cadets. This regiment, directed and officered by. mem- 
bers of the colored race, has its own Annual Com- 
petitive Drill and functions, but its goal is the same as 
the Brigade of Cadets. In Washington there are three 
colored high schools, with a battalion of the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment at each school. Lieutenant Colonel 
Howard O. Atwood, Infantry Reserve, is the P.M.S. 
&T. of the Regiment. 


ONDENSING the account of the activities of the 

Cadet Corps through the more recent years, one 
notices that these activities have been as varied as in- 
teresting. Cadets were present at the Unveiling of the 
Shrine of the Holy Name Society and the Dedication 
of the memorial in Washington to the First Division of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Every year, se- 
lected Cadet officers have placed a tribute on the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. Cadets formed 
the Guard of Honor at the Inauguration of President 
Coolidge. In the past, during summer vacations, at 
Camp Sims, there have been Cadet camps stressing 
physical training. There have been war games and 
sham battles. Famous soldiers have reviewed the 
Brigade. Cadets have assisted at school functions. The 
Brigade has been inspected by officers from the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps of the Third Corps 
Area. They have marched in the Army Day Parades. 
Company “M” of the Fourth Regiment participated 
in the ceremony for the Revolutionary War Dead at 
Oak Hill Cemetery. 

The uniforms of the Cadets have changed with the 
military styles during the years, but their spirit and 
patriotism have remained the same—that of unbroken 
devotion to the Corps and Country. 

We quote in part from Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. In 
The Adjutant he once stated, “If boys in our secondary 
schools take advantage of the training offered in the 
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high school cadet corps, they will be a credit, not only 
to themselves, to their families, and to the city which 
gives them their education, but to their country as well. 
As future citizens they will profit by the high purposes 
and ideals gained through membership in the high 
school cadets.” 

Men who have been Washington High School Cadets 
have served in the Indian Wars, the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine campaigns, and on every front in 
the first World War. Like the Marines, they have 
served “from the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of 
Tripoli.” Today, when our very civilization is threat- 
ened on every side, former cadets may be found using 
their high school physical training, to defend us from 
destruction. 


Public: Relations 


(Continued from page 519) 


5. What people don’t do. 

a) They won’t look far beyond their own interest. 

b) They resent change and dislike newness. 

c) They won’t fight the past, and remember inaccu- 
rately. 

d) They won't fight for things when they can find 
something to fight against. 

e) They don’t dare to be different from the crowd 
unless those differences are recognized as being virtues. 

f) Except under high emotion, they won’t exert 
themselves beyond the line of least resistance. 

g) People won’t act even in important matters un- 
less they are followed up. (Which means that you 
must know people and you must avoid appeals which 
combat the barriers of habit.) 

6. Things that people will do. 

a) Follow a habit until it hurts. 

b) Accept beliefs ready-made and stick to them. 

c) Yield to suggestion when flattered. 

d) Work hard to establish recognition. 

e) Find greatest interest in their own emotional 
urges. 


f) Love low prices and at the same time dislike 
economy. 

g) Glorify the past and discount the future. 

7. When planning any news release or special ap- 
peal for action, consider the importance of these ap- 
proaches : 

a) Sell the sizzle—not the steak. (Look for a lead 
line to your story or plan.) 

b) Don’t write—telegraph. (A letter is too slow; 
tell them in a hurry.) 

c) Never ask if—give them a choice, then ask 
“which.” (Would you rather play football or soccer ? 
Not, would you like to play football ?) 

There are two divisions to the public relations pro- 
gram: inside the:school, and outside school activities. 
Use every means at your disposal to get everyone in 
your community to feel as though they are partners in 
your enterprise by being a partner in theirs. Commend 
every leader on his successes. Write them, tell them, 


and act as though you were their partners. Coopera- 
tion is a “pitch and catch” program ; so is public rely. 
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Rhode Island 


(Continued from page 530) 


wagon. This wagon is also used to inspect the beaches, 
ponds, rivers, and lakes, also to check constantly the 
efficiency of the life guards. Any disaster in the state 
brings the emergency wagon to the scene by the use of 
police radio systems, as the wagon has a police radio 
receiving set, tuned to the R. I. State Police radio 
wave length. It also can carry two stretcher cases 
comfortably. 

The cooperation of the Providence Police and Fire 
Department was excellent, as this office stationed three 
guards in Providence at three heavily patronized ponds 
and also “free areas.”” This was the first summer in at 
least 30 years when at least one youth did not drown 
at one of these ponds. The state system also func- 
tioned perfectly here. Not one person drowned at any 
area protected by the Department of Health life guards, 
through the untiring efforts of its Division of Life- 
saving. 

A total of $9,000 was appropriated by the General 
Assembly last March to carry out this work. The mon- 
ey has been a protection to thousands of persons every 
day and week. The record stands as one of the best 
in the nation. The National Safety Council recently 
sent its congratulations on the record made. Lives have 
been saved, homes made happier by accident preven- 
tion work by the State Lifesaving System, sponsored 
by the Department of Health. 

The cities of Newport, Cranston, and Warwick and 
the towns of Westerly, Narragansett, Portsmouth, Mid- 
dletown, and Little Compton sponsored their own life- 
saving programs. Warwick in particular sponsored an 
excellent lifesaving program, headed by Joseph Strum- 
ski, Warwick Director of Lifesaving. 

The State of Rhode Island is at present sincerely and 
keenly interested in aquatic safety. The state spends a 
large amount of money inviting people, the nation over, 
to come for a vacation in Rhode Island. To invite 
them to our beautiful beaches is one thing, but to pro- 
tect them is another. Rhode Island does both. 

If a state spends huge amounts of money to bring 
children safely through the usual youthful diseases and 
epidemics, what is the net gain if these children, pass- 
ing through illness safely, protected by state health de- 
partments, go to unprotected aquatic sites to bathe and 
swim, then meet death by drownings? That is de- 
finitely why I proposed our present lifesaving pro- 
gram in 1935. The state and local health and safety 
departments must arouse the various officials to the all- 
vital fact that a life is priceless. So, we in Rhode Island, 
the smallest state in the union, possessing beautiful and 
safe beaches, with week-end beach crowds estimated at 
250,000 persons, lead the way in aquatic safety through 
the Division of Lifesaving. The Rhode Island Depart- 
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ment of Health therefore claims a national record for 
its lifesaving program. It most certainly shows the 
humane interest in safety with its health programs. 
Rescue squads of the many fire departments througl:- 
out Rhode Island, gas and electric company resuscita- 
tion squads, police radio and teletype systems were of 
immense value in reviving and removing victims to hos- 
itals and giving emergency alarms and locations of 
accidents. This done efficiently, precious time was 
saved. Outstanding assistance from the U. S. Coast 
Guard, Point Judith Station, is hereby acknowledged 
and sincerely appreciated. The valuable assistance ren- 
dered by newspapers and radio news services was also 
of vital importance. 

Fire departments throughout Rhode Island were 
urged to organize Rescue Squads by the Division. In 
the past five years, over thirty-five departments have 
organized squads and thereby rendered an important 
service to their respective communities. Suffering vic- 
tims have been rendered immediate assistance and our 
Rhode Island firemen are daily compiling excellent 
records in the humane work. Today, as State Director 
of Light Rescue Squads, State Council of Defense, as 
well as Chief of the State Division of Life Saving, I 
believe, emphatically and most sincerely, that if bombs 
fall or sabotage occurs in Rhode Island, the Rescue 
Squads are alert and ready to serve, due to a large 
extent to their close cooperation with this state agency. 
They have done the work, are fully prepared to con- 
tinue to do so. What about your state? »« 


Swimming 
(Continued from page 535) 


started with gasoline, it burned with a low hot flame. 
We tried it in various combinations but as far as 
swimming through it was concerned, it seemed to 
make but little difference. 

We were unable to do much about swimming 
through the oil when it was not burning because we 
could not approximate actual conditions. We would 
have needed a prohibitive amount and besides the 
water was so warm that the oil was nearly as thin as 
the water. Theoretically though, it seems that the 
side stroke is the best in this situation, partly because 
the arms and legs are under water all the time and 
no strength is wasted, lifting the sticky oil into the 
air. We stress side stroke on both sides very much to 
eliminate choppy water breaking in the face and also 
because it is by far the best stroke for the average 
swimmer with safety as the objective. 

It is very obvious that there are a great many if’s in 
the practicability of this technique. Lacking definite 
knowledge of what actually happens on burning ships, 
it is quite possible that it has no practical value at all. 
But if the flames are not more than a foot or two, or 
there are scattered patches, and if the swimmer has no 
more than 150 or 200 yards to go to the nearest edge 
of the flame—then the master of this style of swimming 
will at least have a slim chance, whereas without it 
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he has none. We have taught average swimmers this 
technique with success and we are confident that it is 
not beyond the average soldier or sailor. 

In summary: 

1. Determine windward side of flames—it should be 
closer. 

2. Remove most clothing, shoes anyway. 

3. With average swimmers, holding the nose on the 
jump will lessen the possibility of wasting air before 
starting swimming. 

4. Take big breath before jumping, not during 
jump. The air gets too hot close to the water. 

5. Jump as far as possible, but do not dive. 

6. Swim as relaxed as possible. 

7. If flames are in patches they may easily be dis- 
tinguished by looking up at the surface, both day and 
night. 

8. Burning gas tends to create pillars of flame, and 
as intensity of the flames may be easily gauged by the 
relative brightness, these hot spots may be avoided by 
looking up at the surface. 

9. Stay as close to the surface as possible. 

10. Arms not extended fully overhead, hands barely 
precede head when catching a breath. 

11. Turn head to either side to get breath. 

12. Breathe frequently. ne 


Tumbling Safely 


(Continued from page 534) 


shoulders rather than on the small of the back. Start 
the roll low rather than high, throw the right arm un- 
derneath, roll on the shoulders rather than on small 
of back, and remember to keep tucked all the time. 

Falling backward from height.—lf falling with the 
back to the ground (Illustrations 11, 12 and 13), the 
endeavor should be made to turn over and face the 
ground. As you hit the ground, cushion the fall with 
your hands and, at the same time, roll sideways or for- 
ward. If it is impossible to land on the feet, land on 
all fours, thereby cushioning the body to the ground, 
If it is impossible to turn in the air, the individual 
should be sure to keep the fingers pointed forward. 
The arms should be straight at the elbow and be in a 
forward, oblique position. He should slap the arms to 
the mat as hard as possible, thus cushioning the body 
to the mat. The chin should be on the chest and the 
feet slightly in front of the head. If the feet were 
allowed to get beyond the vertical position, a neck 
injury could result. This break-fall is called the “stage” 
break-fall as it is used effectively in break-fall acts on 
the stage. 

Elementary learning activities for the break-fall are 
as follows: 

1. Fall forward (Illustration No. 14 and 15), keep 
the fingers pointed forward, head to the side to protect 
chin, and cushion the body to the mat by flexing the 
arms. 

2. Fall backward (Illustrations 16 and 17). This 


learning activity should be first practiced with a Spot: » 
ter. The spotter supports the weight with one hanq 
on the neck. He holds on to the other hand to be sure 
that it is placed on the ground with the fingers pointj 
forward, ahead of the body. The chin should be on 
the chest, the fingers pointed forward, and the hands 
should hit the mat before the body. 

3. Backward roll, one-half turn, forward break-falj 
(Illustration 18). This learning activity stresses the 
point that the individual should always try if possible 
to fall forward rather than backward. 

4. Stage break-fall (Illustrations 11, 12 and 13), 

5. Jumping forward from a height feet first. 

6. Jumping forward from a height with one-half tury 
and backward roll. 

7. Jumping backward from a height and backward 
roll. (Illustration No. 19). 

It might be interesting to observe the type of fall 
that predominates in various sports and the manner 
in which falls might be reduced in these sports. 

The break-fall is of great value to all sports in which 
injury from falling may occur. This group includes 
baseball, basketball, football, gymnastics, ice hockey, 
skiing, soccer, track and wrestling. 

Baseball——Not much falling happens in_ baseball, 
Sliding is the main hazard in this respect. It is an 
art which is essential in such a way that the ankle, 
hip, and knee will not be broken. The moment of try- 
ing to decide whether to slide into the bag or go in 
standing up usually causes the injuries. 

Basketball—A_ basketball player does not expect 
to fall much. Since his falls usually result from trip- 
ping, he perhaps is not prepared for falling like the 
performer in some sports. With loose balls on the 
floor, the player will dive to the floor and pull the ball 
with him as he grabs for it. In this way he applies 
sound principles of break-falling and executes a side- 
ward shoulder roll. 

Football—Why drill a performer in play after play 
if he does not know the basic art of falling when he is 
tackling, when he is tackled, or when he springs in the 
air to catch a forward pass and is upset? All of the 
falls perhaps are apt to be experienced on the football 
field. The break-fall is a safeguard against injury in 
a hazardous sport like football. 

Gymnastics —Gymnastics offers splendid opportuni- 
ties to apply the principles of falling: 

a) Slapping the mat with the arms. 

b) Slapping the back of the feet if necessary. 

c) Fingers pointed forward if falling backward. 

d) Cushioning the fall at the knees. 

e) Tuck and rolling forward, sideward, or backward. 

f) Turning forward if possible. 

Ice Hockey—lIce hockey players are not bothered 
with any mental hazard in respect to falling. Instead, 
hitting the side-boards, getting hit with a puck or a 
stick or receiving a cut from a skate if a pile-up occurs 
are considered as likely hazards by these athletes. Ice 
hockey seems to involve an. excellent application of the 
principles of falling properly. The speed of the skater 
helps him to cushion the fall automatically instead of 
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‘4+ in a heap on the ice. Since he is holding on to 
turning the hands backward. Also an ice hockey play- 
er falls on his hips or shoulders where he is well padded. 
If he falls backward, he might get a bump but no severe 
injury because he is adequately protected at the waist 
and at the shoulders. He is also quite flexible as he 
falls and slides across the ice. 

Soccer.—Tripping occurs probably more in soccer 
than in basketball. This is probably due to the quick 
shifting of the feet that is necessary in both dribbling 
and blocking. Many opportunities arise where the play- 
er can apply the tuck and forward roll break-fall, foot- 
ball break-fall, backward break-fall, and sideward 
shoulder roll. 

Skiing—Injuries such as twisted ankles occur in 
skiing. These injuries are caused from skiing incor- 
rectly rather than from actual falls. Other injuries 
might happen such as running into trees, etc. The 
skiier might fear falling forward because he cannot 
tuck forward or do the extended break-fall since his 
skiis are in the way. Therefore, he will probably avoid 
serious injury if he tries to execute a sideward tuck. 
If he falls sideward or backward, he has nothing to 
fear because the momentum tends to cushion his fall 
like the ice skater. 

Track.—In track, hurdlers, pole vaulters, and high 
jumpers should learn the art of break-falling. If an 
individual knows how to break or cushion his. fall, 
much of the hazard is removed from vigorous sport 
activities of the contact variety. 

In pole vaulting and high jumping, the break-fall is 
very important. Since pole vaulters must fall from a 
great height after releasing the pole, they should know 
how to break their falls. Because a high jumper must 
try many different types of jumps, with many differ- 
ent types of landings, he should have a general knowl- 
edge of the art of break-falling in case an emergency 
arises. For example, the pole might break just as he 
is in the inverted position. 

Wrestling—Wrestling provides an excellent labora- 
tory for applying all the principles of break-falling. In 
case the wrestler is falling head first, he should tuck 
if possible and execute a forward roll. Otherwise, the 
wrestler will bump or sprawl. Again, if the wrestler 
is coming directly toward mat parallel to mat, he uses 
hand slapping. 

In Judo the performer spends weeks and weeks of 
practice in timing the hand slap with the fall and uses 
soles of feet with same so that front of body does not 
strike the mat. In falling sideward, the wrestler tries 
to time the hand slap with the fall to the mat. In 
falling forward, the wrestler tries to execute a tuck 
and forward roll. In falling backward, the wrestler 
slaps both arms to the floor, making sure that the fin- 
gers are pointed forward always. If he reaches back 
with his hands, it might result in a broken arm. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
the U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School Gymnastic. Staff 
(Lt. Jim Tysor, Lt. (jg) Elwood Pitzer and Ens. 
Newt. Loken) in the preparation of this article. »« 
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New Books Received | 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at War. Edward S. Even- 
den (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1942) 118 pages. 75c. 


This report was written at the request of the Commission 
on Teacher Education. The author recognizes the social 
changes that inevitably accompany war and emphasizes the 
important part education plays in such an upheaval, not only 
during wartime but afterwards. Educational mistakes made 
during the last war are pointed out and the author concludes 
by outlining a program for this country designed for wartime 
and the years immediately following. 


Functional Football. John DaGrosa. Second edition. 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1942) 310 pages. 
This is a text for both coach and student and covers the 

game from elementary to advanced phases. It is divided into 
five sections, two of which deal with offensive fundamentals and 
techniques, and two of which treat defensive fundamentals and 
techniques. The last section is intended as a reference for 
coaches, and includes a discussion of six-man football. 


Teaching Safety Education in Secondary Schools. William R. 
LaPorte, Charles H. Hunt, and Floyd R. Eastwood. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942) 181 pages. $1.50. 

This textbook, a first in safety education, presents the 
answers to many problems which have confronted our high 
schools. Problems are posed also which can be answered as 
experience brings new insight, and points the way to new 
approaches. 


Red Cross Home Nursing. Lona L. Trott. (Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Co., 1942) 408 pages. 60c. 


This is the fifth edition of this book which has appeared 
under other similar titles. It is not designed for those pre- 
paring to work in hospitals or homes. It is directed especially 
to the mother or homemaker because the Red Cross believes 
she holds as important a position in maintaining health in the 
community, as the doctor, the nurse, or the research technician. 
The specialized treatment of the various sections on health in 
the home, community protection, sickness in the home, etc., 
make this an ideal manual for every homemaker to have. 


Nutrition. Fern Silver. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1942) 152 pages. 


This is a text on nutrition and its basic relation to health 
for use in the school. The author points out the value of a 
knowledge of nutrition as it affects the body and daily diets. 
There are sections on food and energy, minerals, vitamins, and 
proper choice of food. 


Elements of Healthful Living. Harold S. Diehl. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942) 322 pages. $1.75. 


This book is an abridged edition of the author’s College 
Textbook of Healthful Living. The more essential aspects of 
both personal and community health are included as well as 
pertinent sections on heredity, mental health and physical fit- 
ness. This book is so organized that clubs who wish to include 
certain aspects of health in their programs would find it an 
excellent reference. 


The Support of Education in Wartime. Educational Policies 
Commission. (Washington, D. C., 1942) 16 pages, 10c. 


This statement by the Educational Policies Commission 
discusses the vital necessity of the continued support and 
greater expansion of the educational program. It considers 
three points: what education can do to win the war, what con- 
ditions are necessary to allow the full contribution of education 
to the war effort, and whether or not there is sufficient man- 
power available to keep schools running at a high level of 
efficiency. 


(Phila- 


International Health Division, Annual Report, 194] 
York: The Rockefeller Foundation) 213 pages. > Oey 


This is a separately issued report of the program dj 
in the President’s Review and the Annual Report of the Rocke: 
feller Foundation. It discusses specific diseases, especialy 
yellow fever and influenza. In addition to these, Consideratigg 
is given to state and local health services and public health 
education, including a table of expenditures arranged by coun. aa 
tries and subjects of special interest. 


War and the Motor Car. (New York: National Conse 
Bureau, 1942) 30 pages. 


This is a wartime supplement to Man and the Motor Car aa 
It is a direct appeal to the layman to observe certain importang  % 
facts in wartime driving. It contains many helpful suggestigg i 
on tire, gasoline, and engine conservation, and gives rules for 
emergency driving. It is a valuable addition to conservation 
program literature and should be read by all motorists, ) 


Relaxation to the Rescue. Dorothy Nye and Josephine [J q 
Rathbone. (New York: The Woman’s Press, 1942) 9m 
pages. 

This little booklet is a very timely contribution in view 
of the present need for relaxation under the strains and tensions 
of wartime living. Miss Rathbone deals with the subject from 
the physiological standpoint, analyzing relaxation, explaining 
why one needs it, and the methods which should and should 
not be used. Miss Nye gives some practical exercises and 
suggestions, emphasizing mental attitudes. There is a section 
devoted to the answering of seven questions on relaxation, 
and also a suggested reading list at the end. 


Bowling Science and Administration. Ferd John Lipovetz, 
(La Crosse, Wisconsin: S and H Sports Shop, 1942) 206 
pages, $2.75. 


This book was written in response to a need for an all- 
inclusive text, according to the author. It is divided into two 
sections, the first of which treats bowling fundamentals. The 
second section is devoted to bowling administration. Here’ 
the author discusses the organization of bowling leagues, rules 
for leagues, etc. These discussions are supplemented from his 
own experience. 
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